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The President's Fight for Freer Trade 


By 


PRESIDENT who knows and preaches that the United 

States must allow foreign nations to sell more in our 

American market, but who also heads the nation’s 

historically high tariff and protectionist party, and must 
get his principal congressional support from that party, can hardly 
expect a happy time. This is Mr. Eisenhower’s position as he now 
moves energetically to induce Congress to renew the soon-to- 
expire Reciprocal Trade Act, if possible without change. 

This week, the Eisenhower Administration is really moving 
up its big guns on the trade matter. Secretary of State Dulles, 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey, Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks, Agriculture Secretary Benson, Interior Secretary Douglas 
MacKay, Labour Secretary Durkin, and Mutual Security 
Director Stassen, will all testify this week, giving the Administra- 
tion’s position before the House Ways and Means Committee, the 
Committee that has the first say in tariff legislation. For good 
measure, General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, whose job, of course, has nothing at all to do with tariffs 
but who personally has a lot of prestige, will also be a witness on 
the issue. 

I can recall no recent case where an American Administration 
has thrown such a large proportion of its total Cabinet resources 
into a campaign to secure a limited objective. We should frankly 
face the fact that the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Act, with- 
out crippling amendments, is only a limited objective. The much- 
advertised Eisenhower Administration policy of ‘Trade not Aid’ 
cannot succeed unless the Act is renewed. But renewal of the Act 
by itself will in no way assure the success of the plicy, or permit, 
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even with the most aggressive efforts by foreign salesmen, enough 
additional foreign sales in the American market to make it possible 
to eliminate aid programmes. So if the Eisenhower Administration 
feels it necessary to commit the preponderance of its Cabinet 
resources to political battle, to win even this limited objective, it 
is perfectly clear that the President is aware of the magnitude of 
the opposition to freer trade within his own party, and that his Jot 
is not likely to be much happier than that of the proverbial 
policeman. 

You may ask what the American people think about “Trade 
not Aid’ and the whole tariff issue. All our public-opinion surveys 
show that the great majority of our American people favour the 
‘Trade not Aid’ policy, including the renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. But of course they favour it in a general way, and to 
a substantial extent on the grounds that it would be nice not to 
have to go on paying out aid money to foreign countries. But 
most of the majority that favours freer trade is not directly, 
immediately, and personally affected by the issue. So the majority 
or most of it, will not vote against a Congressman in the next 
election simply because a Congressman votes against, or votes to 
cripple, this freer trade policy. Congressmen, of course, know 
this. 

By contrast, the special-interest minority representing industries, 
which want and feel they need, high tariff protection to survive, 
or at least to make maximum profits, is immediately and personally 
affected. That minority will camp on its Congressman’s doorstep, 
and threaten to vote against the Congressman next year, if the 
Congressman in question does not at least vote to cripple the 
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trade policy. Congressmen know that, too, and they are already 
acutely conscious of the 1954 elections. So you get a situation 
where a minority exerts an influence out of all proportion to its 
numbers. When you add to this the fact that for the first time 
in American history a freer trade policy is going to have to seek 
approval from a Congress in which the traditionally high tariff 
Republican Party has the majority, you can see why President 
Eisenhower feels he must send in his Cabinet first team right 
at the start, if he is to win the battle. 


Running Fast to Nowhere 

Even if he wins it, and I think he ultimately will, he will still 
have. performed only an Alice-through-the-Looking-Glass sort of 
feat, of running very hard and very fast to stay in the same place. 
For the Reciprocal Trade Bill as it now stands in Congressional 
Committee has been encumbered with various additionally restric- 
tive provisions, and the best the President hopes to do is to get 
these provisions taken out and secure re-passage of the Act, in the 
same terms as it now stands. And even the Act as it now stands 
contains restrictive provisions written in a year ago, so that it is 
not, from the standpoint of world trade, as good a measure as the 
Act that was originally passed when Mr. Cordell Hull was our 
Secretary of State. 

Suppose the President wins the present battle of the Trade 
Act, what then? The next step would logically be to get some 
revision, or possibly the complete repeal of the ‘ Buy American’ 
Act, which was at least partially responsible for a British firm not 
getting the $5,556,000 order for generators and transformers to 
be used in the Government’s Chief Joseph Dam project out in 
the State of Washington, despite the fact that the British bid 
was substantially under American companies’ bids for the same 
items, even after customs duties, that would have had to be paid 
had the British company received the order, were reckoned in. 

Last Saturday, President Eisenhower asked Congress to appoint 
a bi-partisan commission. to make a broad-gauge study into the 
question of what our foreign economic policy should be. This 
bi-partisan commission requested by the President would include 
three members of the Senate, and three members of the House of 
Representatives, plus five other persons representing business, 
industry, and the general public. 

I take it that most of the information that would be needed 
to formulate an American trade policy that would be logical in 
the present state of world affairs is already available, The purpose 
of the bi-partisan commission the President proposes can hardly 
be to uncover much that is new. The commission should, I 
think, be regarded as primarily intended to perform an educational 
function with the public and with Congress, and to perform this 
function primarily for the Republican Party. Except that the 
phrase is rather an epithetical one, I should be inclined to say the 
purpose is to give the Republican Party, or at least its mercantilist 
wing, time and an opportunity to do a required bit of brain- 
washing, so that it can ultimately emerge with a foreign trade 
philosophy that meets the requirements of basic American and 
free world interest. Of course, there is more to it than that. The 
commission, when it finally reports, will undoubtedly produce 
proposals for minimising, during a transitional period, the hard- 
ships that would be experienced by some less advantageously placed 
American industries, as they were subjected to increased foreign 
competition. 


‘ Dilatory Commissions 
But, if I can make a suggestion, it seems to me the important 
thing for you to bear in mind is that here in America commissions 
of this sort move very slowly. It might be a year before the com- 
mission’s report was ready for publication. In the meantime the 
commission would hold many hearings, which would have their 
educational impact: but if the report should be completed and 
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released well into 1954, there would then follow a period of public 
debate on it. Since 1954 is an election year in which every Member 
of the Lower House of Congress, and one-third of the Senate’s 
members are up for re-election, there would be a disposition to 
shelve the matter until the election is out of the way. Thus it might 
well be 1955 before major changes in basic American trade policy 
could be accepted by Congress and go into effect. ; 

I still think that the secular trend in the United States is towards 
freer trade, for the simple reason that our position in the world 
makes any other trend nonsensical. But do not expect miracles 
overnight. Small things like renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
yes; and conceivably there might be diminution of the Buy 
American Law’s impact, either by congressional action or by admini- 
strative action. Such things will help, but they are only a beginning. 
In all American discussion the trade issue is linked to the foreign 
aid question. As you know, President Eisenhower has decided to 
cut foreign aid appropriation requests, one billion eight hundred 
million dollars (in American usage). Such a cut would actually 
mean a substantially greater reduction in the amount of European 
aid, because it is planned to step up the total amount of aid ex- 
tended in Asia, and this intention is likely to be reinforced by 
current developments in Indo-China. Beyond that, Congress is 
very likely to cut aid appropriation figures below the reduced total 
asked by the President, because the Republican Party is strongly 
on record in favour of tax reduction—remember, again, the 1954 
elections. And President Eisenhower is on record as opposing any 
tax reduction unless our Federal Budget is first balanced, or at 
least brought under control with the balance in sight—whatever 
that means. 


Large Budget Deficit 

As we figure it, following the President’s Budget statement of . 
last week, there will still be a deficit of $5,500,000,000 in the 
United States 1954 Fiscal Year Budget, even if the President's 
Budget-cut proposals are all adopted, and assuming that Federal 
revenues continue at present levels. In the circumstances Congress- 
men, and particularly Republican Congressmen, who have 
promised tax reductions to their constituents, are going to figure 
that the only way by which they can even hope to make good 
their perhaps too freely made election period promises, is by 
cutting appropriations even more sharply than the President has 
requested. When they start figuring on where to make the addi- 
tional cuts, aid appropriations are a very logical target, because 
foreigners, the aid recipients, do not vote in our American elections. 

Now a postcript. I was down in Dallas, in Texas, over the 
week-end, and I ran slap-bang into a very torrid election for the 
school board—the board that controls loca] education. This was 
in several towns that geographically are a part of Dallas, though 
legally they are separate municipal corporations. What do you 
suppose was the big issue explained in lurid, two-colour, whole-page 
advertisements, in the local newspapers? Was it lower school taxes? 
No. Was it better school buildings for the school-children? No. 
Improved conditions for teachers? Still, no. No, the big issue was, 
“Keep Unesco out of our schools. Keep your children from being 
indoctrinated by foreigners; keep them true Americans, vote for 
the X slate of candidates which will save your schools from 
Unesco’. There was no indication that Unesco had any particular 
designs on the local school system in question. At most, a few 
civics courses gave a little training in Unesco. But someone 
thought he had discovered that the first Director of Unesco— 
a Briton, I believe—did not believe in God. That became an 
issue—and so it went. Crazy? I thought it was. Typical 
America? By no means. And yet when you get around this 
enormous country, you appreciate that it does take all kinds to 
make up our America. That is one of the reasons it is some- 
times rather hard to get political decisions promptly, decisions 
which seem so logical and simple but which take so long to 
achieve—Home Service 
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South Africa after the Election 


By ROBERT STIMSON, B.B.C. correspondent 


hey 


OW that the general election in South Africa and the terri- 

tory of South-West Africa is over, one fact stands out 

sharply. Afrikaaner nationalism is the strongest force in 

the country, and, as far as anyone here can predict, is likely 
to remain so for years. The political fortunes of those who oppose 
nationalism—that is just about all the English-speaking people, and 
the minority of Afrikaaners brought up in the tradition of the late 
Field-Marshal Smuts—are at the lowest ebb since the Union came into 
being more than forty years ago. 

A few days after the general election, I attended an open-air meeting 
in Pretoria, the administrative capital, 
which, like so many other places in South 
Africa, has shown an increase in National- 
ist fervour. The meeting was organised by 
students of Pretoria University, who were 
celebrating the victory of the National 
Party in the general election and paying 
honour to the provincial leader of the 
party—Mr. Strijdom. The students had 
brought flags with them—the flags of the 
old Republics of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. There was no South 
African Union flag there, and I asked why. 
One of the students told me it was because 
the Union Jack was embodied in it. 

During the “meeting, a Nationalist 
Member of Parliament told the students 
that now that Dr. Malan’s Government 
had been returned to office it would lower 
the voting age for Europeans from twenty- 
one to eighteen. Mr. Strijdom, who many 
South Africans believe will one day be 
their Prime Minister, nodded his head in 
agreement, and there was a roar of appro- 
val from the crowd. An English-speaking 
South African who had voted against the 
National Party said to me: ‘ We’ll never 
get them out now. Seventy per cent. of the 
youth of this country is Nationalist. I’ll 
never live to see another United Party 
Government’. 

It is true, of course, that in the genera. 
election more people voted against the : 
Nationalists than for them. This was because South Africa has and 
has always had an electoral system that makes a country vote more 
valuable than a town vote. The founders of the Union thought it 
reasonable that there should be a weightage in favour of the sparsely 
populated Platteland constituencies. It is in the Platteland, or country- 
side, that the National Party has its most solid core of support, and this 
explains why the National Party, although it secured fewer than half 
the total number of votes, won a decisive victory in terms of parlia- 
mentary seats. In the new House of Assembly—that is the Lower 
House of the Union Parliament —the National Party will have a 
majority of twenty-nine in-a house of 159. In the last House of 
Assembly. its majority was thirteen. 

No one who followed the general election closely is in any doubt 
why Dr. Malan’s party won. It is important to remember that apart 
from a very small number of coloured voters—that is, voters of mixed 
race—the electorate here is a European electorate. For every coloured 
voter in the recent general election there were thirty white voters. The 
Africans take no part in general elections. They have a few European 
spokesmen in parliament, but these are either elected separately or 
nominated by the Government. The point is, then, that it was the 
white people of South Africa who decided the result of the recent 
general election. For them the main issue was the racial issue. The 
Europeans here are outnumbered by the non-Europeans by about four 
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to one. The Europeans have followed with apprehensive interest the 
progress of Mau Mau terrorism in Kenya. They recall that some 
months ago there was non-European rioting in the Union at Port Eliza- 
beth, East London, and Kimberley. They know that last year several 
thousands of non-Europeans took part in a nation-wide passive resist- 
ance movement. They are afraid of communism. 

The preoccupation of the white community with the race question 
was reflected in the election campaigns of the main political parties. 
Not only the National Party but the United Party also sought to win 
votes by holding out the promise of a South Africa safe for the Euro- 
pean. This emphasis on the race problem 
produced some odd situations. I went to 
one political meeting at which a derisive 
United Party speaker held up a picture of 
Dr. Malan shaking hands with the Indian 
Prime Minister—a picture taken in London. 
Nationalist supporters stormed the plat- 
form to seize the incriminating evidence. 
At another meeting, a United Party 
speaker said that the National Party was 
spending £8,000,000 this year on native 
education. When his own party was in 
power, he said, it had never spent more 
than £3,000,000. The implication was, of 
course, that the United Party could be 
relied upon much more than the National 
Party to keep the African in his place. 

In his election game of ‘I can go one 
better than you’ Dr. Malan held the 
trump card. The National Party had a 
powerful slogan: the Afrikaans word 
apartheid, which means literally ‘a state 
of separateness ’. Dr. Malan has said that 
his apartheid policy is founded on an 
“almighty deed of creation ’—the natural 
differences of race and colour. In practice, 
apartheid means a variety of things: it 
means the principle of white supremacy, 
which the Nationalists call baasskap. It 
means legislation to make mixed marriages 
unlawful, separate counters at post offices, 
increasing responsibility for Africans in 
their tribal reserves, a growing awareness 
of the need to give the Africans better social services. No one knows 
how it will work in the long run. The National Party admits there 
never can be complete separation of the races, since non-European 
labour will always be needed in the gold mines and in industry 
generally. But as Dr. Malan sees it, the maximum possible segregation 
of the races, rigorously enforced by law, offers the best hope to the 
white people of South Africa. 

The overwhelming majority of the white people agree with Dr. Malan 
in principle. There are some who think his methods are too extreme, 
but they all, or nearly all, believe he is on the right lines. At all events, 
apartheid won the day against the less forthright segregation programme 
of the United Party. 

What of the future, now that the National Party is back in office? 
The first thing to note, perhaps, is that Dr. Malan’s victory provides 
no very obvious solution to the constitutional problem that bedevilled 
the Union last year and the year before that. The National Party 
has an increased majority in parliament, but it still lacks the two-thirds 
majority that it needs for plain sailing. In the last parliament, Dr. 
Malan tried and failed to put on the statute book an apartheid measure 
that aimed at giving Cape coloured voters their own separate repre- 
sentation in parliament, just as the Africans have. The Coloured Voters’ 
Measure did not become law.. The highest court in South Africa—the 
Appeal Court—decided that because parliament had passed it by a 
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simple majority only it was unconstitutional. The court pointed out 
that under the constitution of the country there are two classes of 
legislation that require a two-thirds majority; these are legislation 
involving voting right’—the Coloured Voters’ measure, for example 
—and legislation involving the two official languages, English and 
Afrikaans. For all other legislation, of course, only a simpie majority 
is necessary. 

Before the election, Dr. Malan said that if the National Party were 
returned to office, he would go ahead with the Coloured Voters’ 
measure, and he has since interpreted his victory as a mandate authoris- 
ing him to do so. If possible, he would like to proceed with this 
measure without reviving the constitutional issue and without involving 
his Government in another clash with the courts. This is clear from his 
appeal to the Opposition, or rather to those members of it who are not, 
in his own words, Liberals and leftists. Dr. Malan has asked for twelve 
or thirteen opposition votes to give him his two-thirds majority. Parlia- 
ment, he says, could then pass the Coloured Voters’ Bill without contro- 
versy, and at the same time amend the constitution so that legislation 
of any kind could, in future, be passed by a simple majority only. 
This, says Dr. Malan, would be consistent with the National Party’s 
doctrine of the sovereignty of parliament. Several English-language 
newspapers have pointed out that if the special safeguards were removed 
from the constitution, the present language position could be changed 
by a simple parliamentary majority. 

So far, Dr. Malan’s appeal to the Opposition has met with no 
success. The leader of the United Party, Mr. Strauss, has rejected 
it firmly. Mr. Strauss has said that the United Party contains no 
“quislings’. There is no question about the sincerity of Mr. Strauss’ 
determination to try to hold the United Party together, but his task 
may not, in fact, be easy. Lhe United Party, unlike the National Party 
which is cohesive and has a single purpose, is made up of diverse 
elements. On the right, it has members who, to the neutral observer in 
the parliamentary press gallery, are almost indistinguishable from 
Nationalists. At the other extreme, there is a handful of Liberals, who, 
for years, have fretted impotently over the more conservative policies of 
the United Party and especially its racial policy. As time goes on, 
these may be more and more inclined to form a Liberal Party. It 
would be small to begin with, but it might win support from the pro- 
gressive elements in the Torch Commando ex-servicemen’s organisation 
which, since it came into being nearly two years ago, has worked on 
the side of the United Party for the defeat of the Nationalist Govern- 
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ment. There is now no certainty that the Torch Commando will con-— 
tinue in its original form. 4 

There may be another threat to the unity of Mr. Strauss’ party, 
from Natal, which of all the four provinces of the Union is the most 
apprehensive about the rise of Afrikaaner nationalism. It is the province — 
in which the British tradition is strongest and in which nearly all the 
people are English-speaking. A senior member of the United Party, 
Senator Heaton Nicholls, a Natal man, has just revealed that he 
resigned from the United Party last year because he felt it was not 
sympathetic enough towards what he has called the ‘ Natal stand’. 
This refers to the strong protest organised last year by many English- 
speaking people in Natal, against Dr. Malan’s attitude towards the 
constitution and the courts. The leaders of this protest movement said 
at the time that Natal might have to take separate action to defend 


- the constitution and one or two of them spoke openly about the possi- 


bility of Natal seceding from the Union. 

The result of the general. election has increased the fear of English- 
speaking people of Natal. When I visited the province just before the 
election, many of them told me they were afraid that a National Party 
victory would lead eventually to a republic, in which there would be no 
tolerance for the Government’s opponents. I have spoken to leading 
citizens in Durban and elsewhere, who sincerely believe that Natal 
has a unique responsibility towards the South African constitution and 
towards the Crown. They think it may yet be necessary to form a new 
political party that would reflect their special point of view. 

The possible developments I have suggested may or may not come 
about, but they afe so widely discussed here in South Africa that it 
would be wrong to ignore them. 

One last point: perhaps the most important factor in any over-all 
assessment of South Africa’s future is the attitude of the non-European. - 
The leaders of the two most representative non-European organisations 
in the country, the African National Congress and the South African 
Indian Congress, have issued a joint statement in which they say that 
virtually the whole of white South Africa stands for the denial of 
democratic rights to the non-white people. The statement describes 
the Nationalist Government as ‘ fascist’ and it calls on all who believe 
in freedom to prepare themselves for action. The President General of 
the African National Congress has told correspondents that the non- 
European resistance campaign, begun last year, will continue.. He says 
the form in which it will continue has still to be decided but he does 
not rule out the possibility of industrial action, strikes, and boycott. 

—Home Service 


of the Arab World 


The first of two talks on North Africa by LORD KINROSS 


HE surface of French Morocco has been compared, rather 

picturesquely, to a harlequin’s cloak. Of all the countries of 

the Arab world it is perhaps the most diverse—geographically, 

ethnologically, and socially. Indeed, relatively few Moroccans 
think of Morocco as such. The Berbers know their mountains and the 
Arabs their plains. The Atlantic fishermen know their fortified harbours 
and the Saharan nomads their desert tracks. The townsmen know the 
buildings and streets of their growing, modern cities. But few of these 
Moroccans know much of each other, and fewer still of them can be 
said to know their country as a whole. 

For it is only within the past forty years that it has become, in any 
permanent sense, a whole. Until Lyautey occupied the heart of the 
country in 1912, Morocco was a series of feudal territories, Berber and 
Arab, continually at war with one another; and though there was an 
established dynasty of Arab sultans it was only for brief periods that 
it had succeeded in uniting more than a fraction of the country under 
its rule. It was the French who first so united it securely, extending 
the authority of the central government more widely than it had ever 
extended before. The French have, in effect, created Morocco as it 
exists today. 

For a generation they preserved its unity by a system of centralised 
control backed by military force: by a form of (on the whole) benevo- 
lent dictatorship. It is a dictatorship which was generally accepted by 
the Moroccans until the end of the second world war, but which a 


section of them have now begun to question and the French have thus 
begun to modify. The time has come, as they now recognise, to broaden 
and democratise the basis of government. They are determined to do 
this gradually, working from the bottom of the pyramid upwards—with 
a view to ultimate Moroccan self-government. Their Moroccan adver- 
saries want to do it more rapidly, working from the top of the pyramid 
downwards, with a view to immediate independence. Such, broadly 
speaking, is the nature of the conflict which disturbs French Morocco. 

The pyramid has, as its main foundation, 7,000,000 Moroccan 
countrymen who inhabit what the Arabs call the bled. They form 
eighty per cent. of the Moroccan population. In the early days, rela- 
tively little was done to raise their social and economic status. If, for 
instance, a barrage was built, it was built to irrigate the lands of French 
settlers. Since the war, however, French policy has shown a sharp 
change of emphasis. The great barrage of Beni el Ouidane, in the 
Middle Atlas, which is now nearing completion at a cost of about 
£20,000,000, is to irrigate 1,500,000 acres of plain, entirely for 
Moroccan tribesmen grouped together in co-operative societies. Mil- 
liards of francs are being poured into Morocco to provide, for the 
Moroccans, schools and hospitals and other amenities such as the freer 
Arab countries might reasonably envy. 

A characteristic corner of the Moroccan bled-is the territory of 
Tiznit, in the anti-Atlas. A former Arab sultan, trying to establish 
control over the Berbers of this territory, made a fort of Tiznit. But 
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they continued to fight both the Sultan’s garrison and each other. Today 
the fort is a sight for tourists. Control is, for the first time in. Tiznit’s 
history, secure, in the person of a Colonel of the French Department of 
Native Affairs: a man of wide experience, with a quick French mind 
and an amused understanding of humanity, who. devotes himself, in 
paternal style, to the interests of his people. Hitherto they have survived 


—or failed to survive—by what he describes as a form of agricultural - 


poker, gambling in rainfall. One year, or perhaps two years in three, 
it will rain and their barley crop will ripen. In the third year it will not, 
and they will have nothing. The Colonel tries to coax them into rearing 
sheep and cattle instead. In his practical French fashion he experiments 
with new types of pasture; he. terraces eroded mountainsides to contain 
the scanty moisture; he strives by every means in his power to create 
for them a new economy, less chancy than the old. 

So that the people themselves may have a say in what he is doing 
for them, he has revived their old elected assemblies. They are begin- 
ning, in modern terms, to manage their own local affairs, learning the 
mysteries of modern budgetary techniques, voting on school grants, 
demanding from the Colonel a larger supply of sheep dip or an X-ray 
apparatus for the hospital. Soon these local assemblies may be sending 
representatives to a Franco-Moroccan regional assembly, and thence, 
with those of Franco-Moroccan municipalities, to a national assembly 
where French and Moroccans together will help to manage the affairs 
of the country. 

The prospects of all this would be rosy enough were Morocco a 
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New thouses being built under the French Protectorate to replace (right) the 
slums of Casablanca 


purely agricultural community. But, of course, the pyramid has an 
urban as well as a rural base to it; and above all it has an urban apex. 
The problem, in short, is an urban problem. The antithesis of Tiznit is 
the industrial port of Casablanca, whose population has risen from 
30,000 to 600,000 in a single generation, and is likely to rise to 
1,000,000 before another generation is out. This staring white city, 
with its contrasting slums and skyscrapers, provides in the crudest 
terms a synthesis of the dilemma of this age. For miles around its 
harbour stretch neat modern factories of concrete and steel; for miles 
adjoining them stretch the mean, haphazard settlements of their workers: 
a dense and ever-growing conglomeration of shacks and packing cases 
and hovels built from petrol tins, relieved only here and there by the 
clean, white housing estates which the French can never build fast 
enough to replace them. 

The inhabitants of these bidonvilles have swarmed—and are still 
swarming—in from the plains and the deserts and the mountains, driven 
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The Sultan of Morocco riding in state to prayer 


by the pressure of rural over-population and lured by the prospect of 
wealth and magic modern amenities to the great white western city of 
machines. When they arrive they find themselves lost in a vast, strange 
community, amorphous and impersonal, unconcerned apparently with 
their material or spiritual welfare, bewildering them with new values, 
new obligations, and new temptations. 

In other Arab countries, where the industrial communities are older, 
this process has been more gradual and therefore less painful. Here in 
Morocco, a new country still raw in its contrasts, it seems to have 
happened, without warning, overnight. The Moroccan worker is 
enduring the birth pangs of a new civilisation, prematurely and without 
an anaesthetic. The French bureaucracy, equipped, as it were, to cope 
with a normal delivery, has been outstripped at the patient’s side by the 
political agitator. The worker in the bidonville, illiterate and primitive, 
more African than oriental in his emotions, falls all too quickly under 
the sway of the fellow trade unionist who reads him newspapers, tells 
him stories like the stories of some new Arabian Nights, and incites 
him, with the familiar battle cries of Islam, to revolt for some un- 
familiar Marxist-Nationalist earthly paradise. 

The nationalist, who aspires to rule the country, is a bourgeois born 
and bred of the towns, who is barely aware that Tiznit and its vigorous 
mountain tribesmen exist. His education is still new to him and gives 
him, perhaps, an inflated sense of his own capacities. He smarts under 
a sense of political and social inferiority. He wants power—and the 

(continued on page 767) 
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Pleasures of Fishing 


¢ E may say of angling, as Dr. Boteler said of straw- 

berries: “ Doubtless God could have made a better berry, 

but doubtless God never did”; and so (if I might be 

judge), God never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent 
recreation than angling’. Thus Izaak Walton, whose famous book The 
Compleat Angler, first published 300 years ago, forms the subject of 
Mr. Arthur Ransome’s talk, which readers will find in our columns 
this week. 
about the fish? * To which the only answer can be that if one feels like 
that about fishing then one feels like that about fishing and must act 
accordingly. Further, as has often been observed, Walton himself was 
not free from inconsistency (who is?). He was by all accounts a man 
of gentle disposition; yet he could offer clear and precise instructions 
for impaling a frog for use as bait: ‘ and in so doing, use him as though 
you loved him, that is, harm him as little as you may possibly, that he 
may live the longer’. One must be able, so to speak, to swallow that 
sort of thing before one can really take to fishing. 

For the rest, the delights of fishing grow no less than they ever were. 
Indeed in this noisy age they are increased. For, as.every fisherman 
knows, there is more to fishing than merely catching fish. To a greater 
extent perhaps than for most recreations the vagaries of the weather 
and natural conditions generally are important. Is the air too cold— 
or too hot? Is the wind right? Is there too much of a glare? Is the river 
in spate? Is there too little water? Is it too clear—or too muddy? Even 
if the answers to all these questions are discouraging the fisherman will 
not give up. And if after hours of effort he still fails to get even one rise, 
he will persevere: for there is always hope. Besides, consider his sur- 
roundings. Picture the angler, let us say, on a Welsh trout stream with its 
innumerable cascades and pools, the ever changing light on the waters, 
the colour and variety of shrub and stone, the life to be observed, the 
birds that perch for a second or two on the rocks and then are gone, 
the aquatic creatures that dodge in and out of holes in the bank, the 
fish that leap out of the water—nearly always beyond reach. Tempting 
pools will often be discovered under overhanging trees: then one must 
take care with the casting so as not to get hooked up: but even when 
this happens—as it will—there is the subtle, perhaps negative pleasure, 
but still the pleasure, of devising and carrying out a scheme for getting 
your line free with fly and cast intact. Nor when the time comes to eat a 
midday sandwich will the fisherman care to lose sight of the fast- 
moving stream. He will sit on a boulder and ponder many things—most 
of them, it may be imagined, unconnected with the busy, anxiety-ridden 
world that he has left behind him. And when after doing his best with 
the evening rise he fetches up at the inn—ah, then, the talk begins! 
Even if he has nothing to show for his day’s outing, he will have 
plenty of experiences to recount, many a tale to tell, perhaps, too, a 
‘vivid description of ‘ the one that got away’. And if someone suggests 
that one o’clock in the morning is really the best time to be on the 
bank, he will be ready and eager with his torch, his ‘ coachman ’—and 
his flask. 

No, the pleasures of fishing may not be for everyone. But when they 
do catch hold of a man, they catch hold good and proper. In giving 
him no peace they bring him—peace. 
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What They Are Saying 


Broadcasts. on the suggested five-power peace pact 


THE ‘PEACE’ THEME dominated the output from the radios of the 
Communist world last week; it was also prominent in the May Day 
slogans and speeches from behind the Iron Curtain. In a broadcast 
speech from, the saluting-base at the May Day parade in Moscow, the 
Soviet Defence Minister, Marshal Bulganin, said that the Soviet Union 
felt that, with good will and a sensible approach, all international dis-_ 
putes could be settled by peaceful means. He added that the west had 
not yet followed up with any deeds the concilatory speeches made by 
western leaders, nor was there any sign of their reducing armaments or 
closing down bases in countries bordering on Soviet Russia. Therefore, 
he said, the Soviet Union must continue to strengthen its armed forces 
in order to be ready to rebuff any hostile attempt to interfere with the 
advance of the Soviet people towards Communism. 

The text of the Soviet Government’s reply, signed by Molotov, 
endorsing the proposal for negotiations for the conclusion of a five- 
power peace pact, made in a letter from ‘ the Commission of the Con- 
gress of the Peoples for Peace’ to the Governments of the five big 
Powers, received maximum publicity in broadcasts from Moscow and 
the satellite states. : 

Other May Day broadcasts, still on the ‘ peace’ theme, hailed the 
fight of the ‘ liberation’ movements in colonial territories. Quoting from 
Pravda, one Moscow broadcast stated: 

The scope and force of the national liberation movement depends 
on the extent to which the broad masses are drawn into it., This means 
primarily that the peasantry, all the toiling people, must be drawn into 
the struggle; it also means that the national bourgeoisie must be drawn 
into the liberation movement. That is why the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties attach so much importance to the formation and con- 
solidation in the colonial territories of a united anti-imperialist front of 
struggle for national independence... 

And a Moscow broadcast in French asked: 


Can one separate from the struggle for peace . . . the struggle of the 
colonial peoples against the imperialist yoke for their liberation? 


Meanwhile, broadcasts from the once independent satellite states of 
Europe, which saw in Pravda’s reply to President Eisenhower’s speech 
proof of Soviet Russia’s desire for peace, claimed that these ‘ liberated ’ 
countries were enjoying independence and desired none of the liberation 
referred to in the President’s speech. 

Western commentators expressed keen disappointment at Molotovy’s | 
return to the proposal of a five-power peace pact, which many of them 
regarded as throwing a dubious light on the recent Soviet peace gestures. - 
From the United States the New York Times was quoted as follows: 


A five-power peace pact, which prevents the Western Powers from 
taking action against the Soviet or their satellites in case of further 
Communist aggression would hamstring the west in the defence of the 
free world and offer the Soviets a free hand to subjugate more nations 
without fear of interference by the only powers that would stop them. 
It would also, in effect, nullify the whole United Nations Charter, which 
is not only a ‘ peace pact’ between all member nations, all pledged to 
shun aggression, but also a ‘ peace reinforcement pact’ for the suppres- 
sion of aggression wherever launched. Under the ‘ peace pact’ proposed 
by the Soviets, the United Nations’ action against Communist China 
and even North Korea would have been impossible: this ‘ pact’ would 
not stop Communist aggression in Korea, Indo-China, Malaya, or any- 
where else if it were undertaken by Communist fifth columns~ and 
puppet regimes with Soviet support. Viewed in the light of its practical 
effects, the Soviet proposal reveals itself for what it is—a fraud. 


A number of other western commentators pointed to the extension of 
the war in Indo-China as not a very happy manifestation of Moscow’s 
professed desire for peace. 

To end with a tail-piece of self-criticism in the east German paper 
Die Wahrheit, quoted by a German agency: 

The paper published a full column of self-criticism and apology for 
using the name of Marshal Tito in a crossword puzzle in last week-end’s 
edition. The paper said that the editor, who had overlooked the fact 
that ‘Tito’ was the answer for the clue ‘a European statesman’, 
had been reprimanded and would explain his ‘lack of watchfulness’ 
in a special article later this week. Pointing out that its crossword 
puzzles were supplied by a non-Communist feature syndicate, the paper 
added: ‘ You can see how cleverly the imperialist propagandists squeeze 
anti-Communist propaganda even into such non-political things as 
crossword puzzles. From now on our crossword puzzles will be devoted 
to the fight for peace and German unification ’. ; 
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| es Did You Hear That? 


A NEW USE FOR THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE 


A PERMANENT exhibition has been opened inside the Arc de Triomphe 
in Paris. The museum, for that is what it really is, is housed just below 
the open top of this great military monument which dominates the 
famous Avenue des Champs Elysées, and on show are documents giving 
the long and complex history of this massive stone arch. The B.B.C. 
Paris Correspondent, THOMAS CADETT, summarised its history in “ The 
Eye-witness ’. ‘ It was in February, 1806, not long after his devastating 
victory over the Austrians and the Russians at Austerlitz, that Napoleon 
finally decided that the time had 
come to put up a monument to 
commemorate the glories of his 
Grande Armée. The matter was 
put in the hands of a special com- 
mittee, and after a good deal of 
wrangling the present and, as it 
now seems, the only possible place 
was chosen. Two architects, 
Chalgrin and Raymond, were ap- 
pointed to make the plans, but they 
quarrelled too much to get very 
far. In the end Napoleon lost 
patience and, after tearing up the 
many designs submitted to him, 
took a hand in the game himself, 
and then ordered Chalgrin to go 
ahead alone. The cost was to be 
9,000,000 gold francs, or 360,000 
gold pounds. The work went very 
slowly, and when Napoleon married 
Marie Louise in 1810 the wedding 
procession had to mass through a 
miserable mock-up of wood and 
canvas. 

“The Arc was inaugurated on 
July 29, 1836, by Thiers, the Prime 
Minister of Louis-Philippe. Ever 
since it was finished the French 
have always instinctively rallied to 
the arch on great occasions, and 
when the victorious Prussians 
entered the capital in 1871 they, 
too, marched to the Place de 
YEtoile with sombre calculation. 
But they found the great archway 
blocked with bits of furniture, 
stones, and heaven knows what else. 
Even’so, a German officer rode up 
and prepared to put his horse at 
the barrier, but the sudden outburst 
of yells from the hitherto silent crowd made his mount unmanageable. 
In spite of its long roll of bloody battles and war-like sculpture, 
the arch has long since been purged of mere military vainglory. Now 
it stands as a part of France herself—France in defeat as well as 
victory, in mourning as well as triumph, a place for solemn meditation 
before the fitful flame that wavers above an unknown soldier’s grave’. 


IN PRAISE OF SHERBORNE 

V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY spoke about Sherborne in ‘ Coast and 
Country ’, a programme in the West of England Home Service. ‘ There 
are famous places in England’, he said, ‘where all is beauty, all is 
charm; but something is wrong. The gardens are lovely, but they are 
kept trim by the anxious request of the District Council. The streets are 
quaint and exciting but they have been kept as they are by the cunning 
of the shopkeepers. Beautiful and beloved, such places seem to wear 
fancy dress. They are not truly lived in. They are preserved. It is only 
when places are cared for unobtrusively—cared for because they are in 
everyday use—that one finds an ancient town that gives perfect satis- 


The Lady Chapel of Sherborne Abbey 


faction. There is nothing smug, for instance, about Cambridge or 
Exeter—or about the glorious little Dorset town of Sherborne. 

‘When the Benedictine Monastery was suppressed in the sixteenth 
century, the now famous school rose up in its place and, by degrees, 
inherited such of the ancient buildings which had not been pulled down. 
The school even had the use of the Lady Chapel of the Abbey—an 
extraordinary arrangement which lasted until quite recently. When I 
was at school at Sherborne the ground floor of this building was the 
masters’ common room. Above was a set of rooms belonging to the 
sixth-form tutor. There often have 
I sat over a Latin prose pr a but- 
tered crumpet beneath the splendid 
canopy of a stone roof carved about 
700 years ago. Now the Lady 
Chapel is restored to the Abbey but 
there was something about that old 
misuse that was delightful. We 
never thought it odd. It seemed all 
of a piece with the rest of our life 
at Sherborne. We did our work in 
the shadow of the great abbey: our 
chapel and library were monastic 
buildings: the school house studies 
had once been the Abbot’s lodgings: 
and the dining-room was the origi- 
nal Jacobean school-room. Outside 
the school wall was, and still is, the 
archway of the original entrance to 
the monastery and beside it the old 
church house, a long, sixteenth- 
century building which today 
houses a number of shops, includ- 
ing a barber’s. 

‘Within the last fortnight Mr. 
Long and Mr. Joseph Fowler, the 
Dorset local historians (set on to it, 
I must claim, by myself) have 
established the fact that except for 
the later partitions, the long upper 
storey is almost exactly as it was in 
the days—apparently long forgotten 
—of Queen Elizabeth, when it 
formed a single room, and, as the 
accounts show, was hired out as a 
schoolroom, for wedding parties, 
and for the performance of plays. 
It is not often that a still existing 
room can with certainty be con- 
nected with the Elizabethan 
theatre. Sherborne Castle belonged 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. Perhaps it was he who brought the Queen’s 
players to Sherborne in 1597. On the broad pavement outside the 
Monastery gateway, and in front of a building which goes back to the 
fourteenth century, stands the conduit, the “ fair castel” of stone which 
Abbot Meere erected over the fountain in the monastery cloisters. It 
was moved to its present position just 400 years ago. Up the steep sides 
of Cheap Street modern houses, eighteenth-century houses, and much 
older houses look across at each other in unexpected harmony. Not 
many years ago the master of one of the school houses uncovered a 
half-timbered front on the street. 

‘When I was at school, there were only three objects of architecture 
which forced themselves on our attention. One was the “ fair castel’’, 
the conduit; the second, the ruins of the real castle, the twelfth-century 
castle on the little hill by the river; the third, the lovely little alms- 
house which we passed every day on our way to the playing fields. 
These did seem out of the ordinary—but everything else, the Abbey 
included, might have been built yesterday for all the consideration we 
gave them. They were what we expected to find in Sherborne. Beyond 
the reasons of boyish self-absorption, there was an explanation of this. 
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The best of Sherborne is built of stone from Ham Hill, or nearby— 
a honey-coloured stone which has the remarkable property of looking 
old when it is new and new when it is old. It seems impossible that 
some of thé Sherborne buildings should be as old as they really are— 
impossible that some should be as new as we know them to be. But 
except in the castle ruins there is no suggestion in Sherborne of time 
having stopped, of ancient buildings being preserved for show, of towns- 
people doing a brisk trade in old-world mementoes ’. 


LOVE AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES 

Speaking in ‘ Open Air’, L. HUGH NEWMaN said: ‘ One of the earliest 
butterflies to emerge is the Speckled Wood. It is a dark-brown, medium- 
sized insect with light creamy patches all over its wings—in fact it 
looks just like dappled sunlight on a woodland path. That is exactly 
the kindof place where you will find these butterflies and I always 
like to take a stroll in our local woods to watch them in spring. 
In the ordinary way they flip about in a rather feeble manner, in 
and out of the shadows, but 

never more than a few yards at 

a time. But when they are 

courting, the couples have the 

strength and energy to fly 

quite fast for a considerable 

distance. 

“ As you walk along beneath 
the new light green leaves you 
may well overtake a pair of 
Speckled Woods, zig-zagging 
along in front of you. If 
another male, coming in the 
opposite direction, should meet 
them, the courting couple will 
swerve off the path. Often the 
two rivals will begin to buffet © 
each other in an aerial combat 
while the female flies off on 
her own, perhaps to find 
another partner. 

“The two common Vanessa 
butterflies, the Small Tortoise- 
shell and the Peacock, which 
both sleep through the winter 
in barns and houses, have a 
much more elaborate ritual 
about their courtship. I have 
watched Small Tortoiseshells 
many a time soaring high in 
the air until they disappear 5 
over the tree tops, but I have noticed that, if I wait a few- minutes, the 
two butterflies usually return and often settle almost at my feet. Like 
robins, Vanessa butterflies have their own territory at this time of the 
year. The high soaring is what one might call a “ warming-up flight ” 
—a kind of stimulation. Then when the two insects settle on the ground 
they begin to behave in a curious way. 

“They both sit with their wings open and often remain close together 
for a long time without moving. Then suddenly the male butterfly will 
run towards the female, approaching her from behind, and with his 
antennae, or feelers, begin to caress her body and wings. She obviously 
enjoys this, as she sits with quivering wings and responds by raising 
her antennae and bending them back so that they meet his. After this 
little interlude both the butterflies take another spiralling flight, settle 
again and repeat the whole performance. Few people have ever actually 
seen them mating in the wild state, but I am certain this does not 
happen until the evening, at dusk. In the breeding cages at my butterfly 
farm, I have often noticed Small Tortoiseshells paired quite late at 
night. 

“ Butterflies are attracted to each other by sight, of course, but there 
is another factor which plays a most important part in their courtship, 
and that is scent. In many species you can actually see the patches of 
scented scales on the wings of the males. The Silver-washed Fritillary, 
for example, has three dark bars on the fore-wings and the scent scales 
are clearly visible in most of the “ Browns”, too. In most cases you 
can smell the scent, as well. I cannot say that my nose is good enough, 
but many people declare that the Green-veined White butterfly smells 
of lemon verbena. This scent is not powerful enough to attract the 
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female towards the male from a distance. What happens is that during 
the courtship flight these minute scales become dislodged and float in 


the air round the courting couple. I have often watched the Cabbage 
White butterflies in my garden and noticed how the males flutter up 


and down above the females, scattering their scent’. 


LITTLE-KNOWN PART OF ITALY 


‘ Reggio is not only comparatively unknown to the tourist: until recently 
it has been part’ of one of the most neglected regions of Italy, an area 
which felt itself forgotten even by the Government in Rome, some 400 
miles away’, said CHRISTOPHER SERPELL in a talk in the General 
Overseas Service. ‘ Now times are changing, the national conscience has 
been aroused, and since the war a determined effort has been made 
to instil new life into all Calabria. American aid and the special 
financial administration for the south, created by the Italian Govern- 
ment, has poured money into innumerable projects. 

‘In the past communications with the better-known and more acces- 
sible parts of Italy have been 
long and difficult; it still takes 
more than ten hours to travel 
by train to Reggio from Rome. 
But the same ‘distance is now 
covered by a daily airliner in 
two hours. If the foreign ex- 
plorer takes the town of 
Reggio as his base, he has his 
choice of three main directions. 
He can follow the highway 
along the western shore, 
through an unspoilt and un- 
exploited Riviera, a highway 
which winds round rocky 
forelands into deep bays 
backed by terraced hillsides. 
Typical of this side of the 
province is the little town of 
Scilla, perched on the neck of 
a promontory behind a massive 
castle, overlooking two deep- 
water bays. In these bays, at 
this,time of year, the swordfish 
comes to breed, and the men 
of Scilla, spying their arrival 
from a wooden watch tower, 
set out in small boats to har- 
poon them. The fine-grained, 
white meat of the swordfish is 
one of the local delicacies. 

“Or, again, the explorer can take the road that winds inland and 
upwards, through wild forests of chestnut, beech, and pine, into the 
fastnesses of the Aspromonte. Here, hidden away in the forest, at a 
height of about 5,000 feet, he can discover a modern resort, where he 
can ski for three months in the winter, or enjoy cool air even in the 
hottest summer. : 

“The third route is perhaps the most fascinating because the most 
varied: the road which follows the southern shoreline right round into 
the small sea enclosed in Italy’s instep. You leave the town of Reggio 
through a garden landscape of orange and lemon groves and the scented 
plantations of bergamot and jasmine which provide essences for the | 
local perfume industry. The road finds its way round gaunt capes 
pointing out towards Africa. On the right, clumps of prickly pear 
screen long, wide, empty beaches—beaches of white sand beside a 
jewel-like sea. 

“But scenery is not all. There are the strangenesses that reward the 
true traveller. He will discover these even at his base at the town of 
Reggio. Why is it, for instance, that only in a small area round this 
town does the citrus plant called bergamot achieve such development 
that it can be used to produce a basic essence for the world’s per- 
fumeries? And why is it that only in the same small area there grows 
the mysterious fruit called annona, a pear-shaped fruit which tastes 
like a cross between the banana and the pineapple? If he is really lucky, 
the traveller-may see, from the sea-front at Reggio, that strange mirage 
which is called the Fata Morgana. In the still air of an early summer 
dawn a dream city rises from the sea among the morning mists and 
then vanishes in the twinkling of an eye’. 
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European Air Defence 


By CHARLES GARDNER, B.B.C. air correspondent 


-N talking about European air defence—Nato defence—we must Given, then, that western Europe can only be defended as one piece, 
realise that it is no longer possible to chop up queer-shaped little and given that, politically, everyone has agreed on that, we now come 
national segments of sky and say, ‘ That bit belongs to Holland, to how much has been done towards it, and what is the state of Nato 
that bit to Belgium, that to France’, and so on. The air, as Lord air power today on its long frontier from the North Sea to the Alps, 
Trenchard said many years ago, knows no frontiers. If sd 
you are going to fight a defensive battle for the west, OT lk. 
rou will have to do it over the whole broad sheet of 
Jurope—seen as one broad sheet, and worked as one. 
[here is no place for what I may call tatty bits of 
gational air forces, each working, without any reference 
to the others, only within its own .backyard. Even 
a formal alliance, with staff talks and an interchange of 
ideas and of planning, is not enough. We had an 
alliance with France in 1939 but no one would pretend 
that the two air forces were ever dovetailed into smooth 

joint action at any time. 

Today, a jet bomber flying from the east at 600 miles 
an hour at 40,000 feet might be first spotted by radar 
over Germany, tracked into France, engaged and pur- 
sued over Belgium or Holland, and finally dealt with 
off the coast of England, or over Denmark, And, in 
that, the whole business need not have lasted more than 
twenty minutes. Speed has shrunk the countries of 
Europe—compared even with the last war—to some- 
thing about the relative size of an English county. The 
R.A.F. could not possibly have defended Britain in 
1940 if each county had had its own separate air force, 
none having any connection with the shop next door 
and each county having only the equipment and_ the 
aeroplanes it could raise and finance itself. Yet, today, 
Europe and Britain would be in exactly that sort of 
defence position except for the co-ordination of Nato. 


Part of a consignment of ‘American ‘Sabre jet fighters 
arriving at an R.A.F, station, Drawn up on the ground 
is a squadron of British Canberra light bombers 


and in its depth from the Rhine to the Atlantic. 
Air defence can fairly be likened to an iceberg— 
seven-eighths of it under water and unseen, and 
only one-eighth above the water and visible. The 
one-eighth which is on public show in Europe is 
the force of jet aeroplanes standing on the airfields. 
The hidden seven-eighths are all those things which 
enable these squadrons to do any good in combat. 
By that I mean the radar chains, the radar control 
and interception stations, the fighter sector organisa- 
tion; the communications, the operations rooms, the 
filter rooms, the warning systems, the lines of 
supply, the radio-telephone networks, the standardi- 
sation of language and procedures and equipment; 
all the things which take six air forces and weld 
them into one continuous dovetailed weapon. Until 
you have these things, it is hardly any good having 
the aeroplanes at all, except for training the men 
to fly and maintain them. It is only this complicated 
ground tie-up which enables a modern fighter to 
fight. Without it you might as well have bows and 
arrows as Hunters, Swifts, and Sabres. 

So, when Western Union was first set up, the 
immediate thing was to get agreement on the com- 
munications andthe radar and so forth—on the 
seven-eighths of the iceberg. It took a long time. 
There were a great many national—I will not say 
prejudices, but national considerations, to overcome, 


The ceremony at Gros Tenquin, France, last December, when the Canadian Defence Minister handed 
over No. 2 Fighter Wing, Royal Canadian Air Force, which included three squadrons of Sabre Pee 
jet fighters, to the Supreme Command of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation because it involved a surrender of a great deal 
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of local control, and that, in turn, had political repercussions which 
each government had to look at. There were physical problems, 
too. Existing communications networks, based on’ civil needs, often 
went to the wrong places in the wrong way, and to upset the landline 
and telephone system, which tied up with the commercial interests of 
each country, took quite a bit of doing. There were other things, too, 
but, when Nato came into full being, it found that Western Union had 
done a great deal; that much had been agreed which had involved 
many meetings, and that (to change the iceberg analogy) the founda- 
tions of the house had been drawn, and, in part, had been laid. There 
was also a fairly clear idea of what the house was going to look like 
when it was finished. One of the big things about the substitu:ion of 
the full flower of Nato for the original Western Union was that it 
brought in the United States and Canada as partners rather than as 
privileged observers. It brought offshore procurement, finance, mutual 
defence funds and equipment. It made the planning much more real. 


Allied Air Forces Central Europe 


With that background, let us consider the European Air Force as it 
stands today. In fact, it is called the Allied Air Forces Central Europe, 
but it involves what we know as ‘The West ’—France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg—plus Britain, America, and Canada. 
Denmark and Norway form an adjoining Northern Command, and the 
Mediterranean countries group together in the south. But it is. the 
central bloc which we will consider, because it is probably the key one. 

The headquarters is at Fontainebleau, and the Commander-in-Chief 
is, at the moment, an American, General Norstad, and on his staff all 
the other nations are intermingled, at all levels from the guards on the 
gate to the senior staff officers at the planning meetings. From personal 
observation I can tell you that the officers there think and talk in terms 
of A.A.F.C.E.—Allied Air Forces Central Europe—and not as indi- 
vidual Frenchmen or Belgians or British. I remember asking a question 
of a French general which really had to do entirely with France, and 
I was quickly snubbed by the reply ‘I don’t know—you'll have to ask 
the French about that’. ; 

A.A.F.C.E. is a tactical air command: it has no big bombers—there 
are none in European commands at all; they come from the main 
body of the United States Air Force and its various overseas detach- 
ments, and from the R.A.F.’s Bomber Command. A.A.F.C.E. is a 
fighter, fighter-bomber, reconnaissance and close-support command, 
capable, indeed, of great offensive power, but limited to what I will 
call the battle area. To do its job it has two tactical air forces in the 
field, the 2nd Allied Tactical Air Force in the north, and the 4th 
in the south. The 2nd A.T.A.F. is a grouping of Belgians, Dutch, 
and British, under Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Foster. Here you have 
three air forces working together under one boss. The purely fighter 
defence squadrons of Belgium and Holland stay in their national areas, 
and their fighter-bomber squadrons can be shifted about anywhere on 
the 2nd A.T.A.F. front. But, for communications and control, and the 
plotting and handing on of raiders, and for concerted and continuous 
action against them, this is one air force. Its equipment and procedures 
are standardised: it is mobile, it is planned as a house and not as a 
series of separate rooms. All the big exercises we have—tike the recent 
one of ‘ Jungle King ’—are a work-out for the whole system. It is not 
perfect yet—many things are wanted—but it does not ‘creak at the 
joints’ half as much as it did; and now it is getting its airfields and 
its modern aircraft—300 or so Sabres this year, more and more Meteor 
night fighters, and it already has a considerable weight of fighter- 
bombers—Thunderjets, Venoms, and Vampires. Eventually the force 
will have Swifts and Hunters by day and Javelins by night, plus 
Bomber Command’s Canberras, which are pledged to it already in time 
of trouble. A powerful force, needing a major act of war to overcome, 
and backed up and tied into the R.A.F.’s own Fighter Command which 
sits just behind it, over the Channel. 


Control and Combat Continuity 

That, then, is the 2nd A.T.A.F., with the R.A.F. part of-it stationed 
in Germany in depth, from the base of Denmark down to about 
Cologne. From Cologne down to the Alps we get. A.A.F.C.E.’s other 
tactical air force—the 4th, under an American, General Strother. This 
is a grouping of French, Canadians, and Americans. The Canadians 
have six squadrons of Sabres there, expanding later on to twelve. 
Some time ago the French had 300 jets—Thunderjets and Vampires 
—as their fighter-bomber contribution, and the Americans have a large 
force of Thunderjets, now being reinforced by Sabres. On top of that 
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there are the French national defence fighter squadrons which work in 
with the 4th A.T.A.F., and which, as I understand it, are now more 
or less controlled over-all inside the Allied set-up. There is, then, a 
control and a combat continuity right across Europe, into Britain and 
into the other Nato commands in the north and in the Mediterranean. © 
The job is nothing like finished. There is a £350,000,000 four-year — 
programme of ground-works and installations still going on. This 
includes 143 airfields—although most of these are nearly there: there ~ 
is the jet-fuel pipe-lines to all the main bases, because the force, in 
action, could easily need up to 3,000,000 gallons of jet fuel a day, — 


-and that is beyond lorry haulage from any part. New radar is wanted: 


observer corps need to be formed against low-level attacks, and radio- 
telephone links from everywhere to everywhere are pretty well essential. 
On the aircraft side some night fighters capable of dealing with a per- 
formance like the Canberra’s are gravely lacking and are hardly in sight, 
and the lessons of Korea show that fighter-bomber sorties against 
defended targets are going to need speed and yet more speed to be 
successful. 

But that is taking us away from European defence into the wider 


tealms of modern air tactics. The great thing is that the pieces of the 


air jig-saw on the Continent have agreed to be put together; that 
Britain, America, and Canada have gone in as well; that you have two 
major tactical air forces in being, that you have a six-nation defence 
chain and that much of it works and with every exercise it gets better 
—and there is an exercise of some kind every week. It may not yet 
be impregnable, but there is enough there to make anyone think twice 
about taking it on.—General Overseas Service 


~The Heron 


The cloud-backed heron will not move: 
* He stares into the stream. 

He stands unfaltering while the gulls 

And oyster-catchers scream. 

He does not hear, he cannot see 

The great white horses of the sea, 

- But fixes eyes on stillness © 
Below their flying team. 


How long will he remain, how long 
Have the grey woods been green ?, 
The sky-and the reflected sky, 
Their glass he has not seen, 

But silent as a speck of sand 
Interpreting the sea and land, 

His fall pulls down the fabric 

Of all that windy scene. 


Sailing with clouds and woods behind, 
Pausing in leisured flight, 
He stepped, alighting ona stone, 
Dropped from the stars of night. 
He stood there unconcerned with day, 
Deaf to the tumult of the bay, 
; Watching a stone in water, 
j A fish’s hidden light. 


Sharp rocks drive back the breaking waves, 
Confusing sea with air. 

Bundles of spray blown mountain-high 
Have left the shingle bare. 

A shipwrecked anchor wedged by rocks, 
Loosed by the thundering equinox, 

Divides. the herded waters, 

The stallion and his mare. 


Yet no distraction breaks the watch 

Of that time-killing bird. S: 

He, stands unmoving on the stone; = 
Since dawn he has not stirred. : ae 
Calamity about him cries, 3 
But he has fixed his golden eyes 
On water’s crooked tablet, 

On light’s reflected word. 
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Homes for Export 


By ALASTAIR DUNNETT 


NTIL recently I have always been impressed by the un- 

yielding solidity of our houses, our towns, our cities. To 

think of them conjures up great factories of steel and 

concrete; the impressive facades of shopping centres like 
Regent Street or Princes Street; large modern office blocks; and home 
itself, stolidly compact of stone or brick. But what happens when your 
factories, your shops, your schools, your hospitals, your very homes, 
can be manufactured by any one of sixty firms 
scattered throughout Britain; when they can be 
delivered to you in a number of neatly and 
economically packed crates and, if necessary, 
flown to the ends of. the earth; when the 
Englishman’s castle can, in fact, become a 
castle in the air, to be set down and put up 
wherever it is needed? 

I will tell you what happens. Fifty-five 
countries, from our newest customer in this 
line, Canada, round the world both ways to 
Australia, began to buy these packaged goods 
to the tune of £80,000 in 1949, and £7,000,000 
in 1952. Indeed, last year Britain produced 
more of these light, mobile buildings than any 
other country in the world. Western Germany, 
our nearest competitor in this export market, 
tailed along some 3,500,000 shining American 
dollars behind. Nor have we by any. means 
reached the limit of expansion in this industry. 
The Minister of Works, Mr. David Eccles, has 
estimated that its possible annual export value 
will rise to £100,000,000—more than thirteen times the figure for last 
year. This is a staggering estimate of expansion; but not, thinks Mr. 
Eccles, fanciful. ‘Is there anything extravagant’, he says, ‘in the idea 
that a great business corporation, opening up new mines in Africa, or 
a new oilfield in Canada or the Middle East, should desire to place a 
contract for a complete township—houses, shops, schools, hospitals, post 

- office, cinema, church, chapel, and police station—all to be prefabri- 
cated, and even sometimes equipped, within the terms of one single 
scheme carried out by a British group of manufacturers and builders? ’ 


Thirty-five-bed hospital for Australia: 


thirteen of these hospitals, prefabricated in Britain, will be 
shipped to Australia by 1955 


It is a pleasant idea..To me, the astonishing thing is that this idea is 
now considerably more than half-way to being a fact. 

A big British combine wanted to open up a new banana plantation 
in more or less virgin jungle country in the British Cameroons. They 
estimated that they would need 1,000 houses for African workers, 
bungalows for the European executives, as well as shops, warehouses, 
a hospital and dispensary, garages, and so on. They placed the order 


Prefabricated aluminium houses, manufactured by a British firm for Europeans in Uganda 


with a London firm that specialises in prefabricated buildings with 
steel frameworks: a town that has been manufactured in Britain 
and now stands in West Africa. I must confess that this has cured me 
for ever of thinking of buildings only in terms of brick or stone— 
unyielding except to violence or long decay—our servants because they 
shelter us, but our masters because they tie us. 

These new buildings of wood, steel, cement, or aluminium are com- 
pletely mobile. They are as nearly functional as any building is likely 
to be. They are in no sense our masters. We control them absolutely; 
they are our servants: and they are most 
attractive. At the British Industries Fair at 
Earl’s Court one was able to see how charming 
the modern prefabricated town can be. The 
buildings are graceful in a variety of materials 
and designs. The wooden houses enchant with 
their exteriors painted in a variety of colourful 
yet restful pastel shades. These buildings can 
be modified to meet all kinds of weather, from 
sub-arctic cold to equatorial heat. They have 
been made without taking one man or any 
material away from the traditional trades con- 
cerned with the urgent business of our home 
housing programme, and it is buildings like 
them that are earning much needed money for 
Britain overseas. 

This industry is setting high standards in 
design and applies them to commissions as 
varied as a ‘pub’ exported recently to 
Australia and complete plumbing installations 
fitted into a sheikh’s palace. These buildings 
have, in most cases, the clean-cut lines we 
have come to associate with modern aeroplanes. 
This is not surprising, for many of the men 
now working in this new industry were em- 
ployed in designing and making aircraft during 
the war. Some west country firms, indeed, are 
still doubling production of aircraft—finan- 
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cially an up-and down business at the best of times—with that of new 
prefabricated buildings which are bringing in an increasingly regular 
income. When the Excess Profits Levy comes off I am told that these 
and many other firms are likely to expand rapidly, for most of them 
only went into this line after the war and they have suffered considerably 
from it. But this is by the way. 

Accuracy is supremely important, for a customer thousands of miles 
away is not going to be happy unless everything fits perfectly when 
his unskilled workmen unpack the crates and start to fit the pieces 
together. It is largely the care that has been taken in designing types of 
buildings specially suited to climatic conditions as different as those 
found in Canada and Aden that has helped us to achieve the sensational 
rise in the export figures for this industry during the past four years. 
Our manufacturers are doggedly breaking open the world’s markets. 
They are prepared to spend vast sums surveying the building needs of 
new markets and adapting their processes to make sure that if they 
land an order the customer will get not only what he wants, but a bit 
more as well. And they can offer 
service combined with speed. On 
November 10 last year a Lincoln- 
shire firm made contact with a 
company wanting houses in Aden. 
They quoted on November 13 
and got the ‘ go-ahead’ on Nov- 
ember 16. They shipped 150 
houses to specification on Decem- 
ber 21. By February 4 the foun- 
dations were in, and by February 
14 the walls and roofs were up. 

Those, and the other buildings 
I have referred to, are not ‘ jerry- 
built’ with a short lease of life. 
Their insurance days in most 
countries are numbered at about 
sixty-five years, provided they are 
properly looked after. We can 
safely forget any idea we may 
have had of ‘prefabs’ being 
squat, ugly, rectangular boxes to 
be rushed up as a desperate ex- 
pedient. They can also stand up 
to the most appalling weather. On 
January 28 last year a disastrous 
hurricane hit the Fiji Islands. Its 
track was about thirty miles wide 
and the wind reached a force of 
more than 150 miles an hour. At 
Suva the damage done to the docks was so extensive that it was thought 
the port might have to be replanned. Tubular steel telegraph poles bent 
almost double. Solidly built houses in many cases literally disintegrated. 
Fijian workmen had been occupied during the past fortnight in putting 


Parts of a prefabricated rest-house, made in Britain for the Belgian Congo 
Alpine Club, being carried through the jungle 


portant—the cost of erection on the sites can be cut drastically by 


fifteen to as much as fifty per cent. All the skilled labour is done in- 


Britain. It does not take long to train a man to follow the directions 
enclosed with each packing case. In Canada and America wages for 
erection work of this kind are almost $3 or 22s. an hour. It is no 
wonder that, urged on by our merchant venturers, these countries are 
becoming interested in this type of equipment. Australia is one of our 
biggest customers. All these countries have tremendous areas yet to be 
developed—areas rich in primary products and, in some cases, in 
mineral ores. They are countries with populations that are expanding 
so rapidly that their respective building trades cannot entirely keep up 
with the demand for buildings. 

' This is where we could help without in any way taking trade from 


local concerns. It would be extremely difficult and costly to introduce 


the more conventional materials for buildings into the back-blocks of 
Australia or the wilds of Labrador—even if enough skilled craftsmen 
were available and willing to go. For builders’ services are at a 
premium throughout the world. 
But modern transport makes it 
entirely possible to fly in pre- 
fabricated buildings for a whole 
community and then for the 
people themselves. Geographically, 
it would appear, we have by no 
means exhausted world possibili- 
ties. The American air-base in 
the Arctic is military proof of 
that. The undeveloped natural 
and mineral resources of North 
America and Australasia cry out 
for the application of similar 
techniques. Of equal importance 
is the plight of many people in 
the unsettled areas of Africa and 
Asia. In some cases entire viliages 
have been wiped off the map in 
the exigent sweep of military 
operations. But special buildings 
are now being designed in Britain 
which could rehouse those people 
'~ very speedily and much more 
comfortably than before. 

But let us look a little nearer 
home. At present we have in 
Britain a population of some 
50,000,000. We produce enough 
food for about 30,000,000. We 
import vast quantities from Canada, Australia, New Zealand—the very 
countries: that need to expand their populations, their primary produc- 
tion, and their industry. In many cases people have not wanted to 
emigrate from Britain because they were uncertain of a job, or of a 


up a 100-foot-long prefabricated hospital for tuberculosis cases. The house; or of meeting people with whom they could get on. It is possible 


roof was completed and the walls up, but only part of the ceiling had 
been installed. After the hurricane had passed it was found that only 
minor damage had been done. The framework had stood firm and there 
was no indication that it had moved out of plumb. The most encourag- 
ing sign for the London firm responsible for building the hospital was 
that the first response to their new designs this year was an order from 
Fiji for a lecture hall for the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 

This service of design to order, speedy delivery, and reliability does 
not only apply to the buildings but to the packaged plumbing kits that 
go with them. We are, perhaps, so used to hearing transatlantic sneers 
about our plumbing that it is surprising to find that Britain leads the 
world in the prefabricated models. We can turn out at tremendous 
speed plumbing kits that will satisfy the regulations of the most 
exacting water-boards in the world. They are so good that our European 
competitors in the ‘ prefab’ housing business frequently have to use 
them to keep to the terms of their contracts. The managing director of 
a Scottish firm told me that any overseas buyer who wants plumbing 
units has only to quote exact specifications and his firm will have a 
prototype ready at their works, or indeed on any site in Britain, within 
a week. These units lay on both gas and water and take care of 
drainage from the house as well. 

The cost of those ‘ prefabs’ and their modern conveniences is con- 
siderably less than for more conventional buildings. Even more im- 


problems. Whole communities could be rapidly and easily moved to 
homes, jobs, and towns already waiting for them. Such a community 
would not remain static but develop its own characteristics, and what a 
chance for many a land-hungry young farmer in this country to break 
new ground with a ready-made market on his doorstep. 


Of course there would be difficulties. Immigration authorities do not . 


want cross-sections. They want the young and the strong; the able 
and the well trained; the manual labourer, not the literary dreamer. 
On the other hand, for defence or development reasons they do want 
increased populations—and quickly. This might well be one way of 
getting them, of mingling the experience of the older country with the 
vitality of the new. I am convinced that a leap, not of the imagination 
but of the mind, can project all of us in the Commonwealth and 
beyond into new territories rich in potentials but so far unexplored 
and unexploited. If we have the courage, our jobs, our amusements, our 


‘that this new prefabricated industry may really help to solve these - 


homes can, with an effort, be not where we find them but where we ~ 


want to make them.—Home Service 


We have now received from the Oxford Press copies of The Form and 
Order of Service for the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
in Westminster Abbey on June 2 (popular edition, 1s. 6d.; standard 
edition, 5s.; the same in red buckram and boards, 8s. 6d.). 
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A ‘Liberal’ Civilisation Wrecked by War 


By GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 


SAW, some time ago, a letter from a woman, a cultivated and 

liberal-minded woman, who had been some years in a Nazi and 

then in a Communist prison where she was kept without books, 

till at last by some special grace a friend was allowed to send 
her some. Among the books. was a translation of Thucydides. She read 
the Funeral Speech of Pericles about Athens and almost wept: that was 
the sort of city which recalled the ideals of her youth, not like any city 
remaining in Europe as it now is. Of course, the Funeral Speech is not 
meant to be a perfectly objective or matter-of-fact account; it is an 
old man’s picture of the days of his youth. It was written by Thucydides 
after the fall of Athens, to try to show people what the Beloved City 
really had been in the time of her greatness under her greatest leader. 
There may well be some idealisation, but what is instructive to us is 
the sort of ideal that Athens pursued, not the question whether she 


-reached it or not. It is not at all the ideal that- would suit present-day 


Berlin or Moscow; nor yet ancient Sparta, nor Rome, nor Babylon, nor 
Jerusalem. It is modern and—in the strict sense-of the world—tiberal, 
Liberalis, or, in. Greek, ¢devOépos, ‘fit for a Free Man’, without fear 
or hatred or slavery, inward or outward. 


The Greatness of Athens— 

Pericles begins by explaining that Athens is called a democracy, 
because the government is in the hands of the many not the few. The 
law secures equal justice for all; but that does not mean that men are 
all on a dead level. Some_are better than others, and those who excel 
in any way are more esteemed and honoured. There are rewards and 
privileges for real merit, but not for mere rank or wealth. Poverty is 
never a bar: the poorest citizen has the right to take part in the 
Assembly and try to make his contribution to the guidance of his 
country. Again, life is free. No one in his private life is frowned at, 
or treated with intolerance if he chooses to live in a way different from 
the common. In public life, Athenians are restrained from doing wrong 
not by force or threats of force, but by a general spirit of respect for 
the laws, especially those laws that bring protection to the injured or 
helpless, and the unwritten laws of decency and honour which are 
felt but not enforced by any statute. “We Athenians have happy lives’, 
says Pericles. ‘ All the riches of the earth flow into Athens through our 
widespread commerce. We provide leisure, not mere idleness, for the 
over-tired; the whole style of Athenian life is refined, and a general 


interest in art and culture serves to drive dullness away. .. . Our~ 


military training may. in various ways’ be better than that of our neigh- 
bours, but we never exclude foreigners or try to prevent their seeing or 
learning things that might be useful to them. Our city throws itself 
open to the world”. (There was no iron curtain: no perpetual fear of 
neighbouring cities, no plotting against them.) 

‘The Athenians love beauty, but have no luxurious tastes; they 
cultivate the mind without any loss of manliness’. As to wealth, it is 
useful for many good purposes; but it is not with us a thing to boast 
about or to display. No one in Athens need be ashamed of being poor, 
unless indeed his poverty is due to lack of industry and good work— 
then he well may be. Unlike other cities, Athens expects every citizen 
to take an interest in public affairs; and, as a matter of fact, most 
Athenians have some understanding of public affairs. We do believe in 
knowledge as a guide to action: we have a power of thinking before we 
act, and of acting too, whereas many peoples can be full of energy if 
they do not think but when they reflect begin to hesitate. We like to 
make friends abroad by doing good and giving help to our neighbours; 
and we do this not from some calculation of self-interest but in the 
confidence of freedom and in a frank and fearless spirit. “I would have 
you fix your eyes upon Athens day by day, contemplate her dvvays, 
her potentiality—not merely what she is but what she has the power to 
be, until—the phrase is even stronger in Greek than in English—until 
you become her lovers. Reflect that her glory has been built up by men 
who knew their duty and had the courage to do it. Make them your 
examples and learn from them that the secret of happiness is freedom, 
and the secret of freedom, courage ’. 


That, as Thucydides’ memory paints the picture, is what Athens in 
her flower once was, Athens before the great war or—as the last phrase 
seems to show—at the start of the great war. It was a free and happy 
city, simple in daily life but rich in culture and thought, tolerant at 
home and open and unsuspicious in its dealings abroad. It sought 
foreign friendships by helping other cities in their times of need. No 
doubt the picture is idealised; but the striking point is the kind of 
ideal that is aimed at, an ideal not quite like that of any other 
civilisation between that time and our own nineteenth or twentieth 
century. It was.a liberal civilisation: free, tolerant, and unprejudiced; 
highly cultured; and out of its abundance-generous and helpful to the 
rest of mankind. ‘ 

But the great war had begun, and Thucydides describes unsparingly 
its effects—in the hope, he says, that his account may possibly be of 
use to statesmen of later times, if a situation of the same sort should 
ever occur again. War, he says, takes away that abundance and leaves 
no room for generosity. War is a violent schoolmaster: it educates 
men in doing wrong to one another. The war of which he speaks 
was on a great scale. It lasted on, it became more bitter, and it 
spread further and further through all the Hellenic world. It became 
what we now call ideological: revolutionary against conservative, or, 
more nakedly, poor against rich, or clique against-clique, irrespective 
of right and wrong. There were fifth columns all over Greece; there 
were civil wars, hidden or open, everywhere. After ten years there was 
not exactly peace, but at least a great frustrated effort at peace, frus- 
trated by the various wrongs and grievances created by the war itself 
and clamouring for a second and worse war to set them right. War, all 
in all, for twenty-seven years, with civil wars in its train. 

And what effect has it all on that high, free-minded, liberal civilisa- 
tion of Athens? Thucydides tells us. The whole Hellenic world, he tells 
us, was shaken, every part of it being divided between the partisans of 


‘one or other of the two great cities. ‘ Civil war’, he says, ‘ more per- 


vasive of daily life and consequently more treacherous and cruel than 
other war, led to every form of wickedness throughout Greece ’. At each 
new crisis men strove to outbid their opponents ‘ by the ingenuity of 
their intrigues and the atrocity of their revenges’. The word is 
literally ‘the unthinkableness’ or ‘ unguessableness’. Revenge became 
dearer to men than self-preservation. All moral values were transforméd. 
Violence, frantic energy, successful treachery, were the things applauded; 
prudence, moderation, good faith suspected and despised. Party feeling 
was stronger than any bond of family or affection (children, I suppose, 
betrayed or denounced their fathers). ‘ That simplicity which is so large 
an element in nobility of nature was derided out of existence’. The 
root cause of it all was apx7, the wish for ‘ domination ’, the unlimited 
craving for power. 


—aAnd its Corruption through Hubris 

We hear perhaps of no atrocities in Athens itself, but there was a 
lowering of all standards. In home politics, power fell into the hands 
of ‘ the most violent of the citizens ’; towards other communities Athens 
too fell a victim to this lust for power, this dpyy which another Greek 
author describes as ‘the wicked harlot who makes city after city in 
love with her, to betray them one after another to their ruin’ (Isocrates, 
8.103). Thucydides expounds its principles in an imaginary dialogue 
between the corrupted Athenians of the later war-time, and their victims 
in the island of Melos. The Melians have committed no offence, but 
their island would be useful to Athens. The Melians appeal to law, to 
established custom, to justice, to man’s regard for the gods; the Athen- 
ians explain frankly that such considerations are of no account to them; 
it is only power that matters and power they possess. They conquer 
Melos, kill the men, sell the women and children into slavery, and 
therewith—the historian grimly adds—set off triumphant on the fatal 
expedition against Sicily which is to leave imperial Athens in the dust. 

The great liberal Hellenic civilisation failed to get rid of war, and 
war was able to destroy it. Thucydides won Jered whether the same sort 
of situation might ever occur again Homa Service 
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‘The Compleat Angler’ 


ARTHUR RANSOME on the tercentenary, of 


HE history of The Compleat Angler begins with a misprint. 

I have in my hand a small, brown, leather-covered book, an 

exact replica in paper, print, and binding, of the first edition. 

It was published 300 years ago this month. It is a wee, modest 
mouse of a book and was advertised as being for sale at eighteenpence. 
It is identical, except for one word, with the first copies that came from 
the printer to the bookshop in St. Dunstan’s churchyard. Except for 
one word, but that word was, of all the words in the book, the one 
that Master Izaak Walton, that man of peace, could least bear to have 
misprinted. Walton had forgiven much. In a preface he had asked the 
reader to ‘ shew himself courteous in mend- 
ing or passing by some few errors in the 
Printer, which are not so many but that 
they may be pardoned’. But here was a 
misprint that could not be pardoned. It 
occurred in some verses at the very end of 
the last chapter. By putting the word ‘ con- 
tention’ instead of the word ‘ contentment’ 
and suggesting that contention was to be- 
looked for in heaven, it made nonsense of 
the poem and flatly contradicted the whole 
tenor of the book. 

The misprint was noticed before more 
than a very few copies had been sold. It may 
be that one of those early copies was given 
to Master Walton himself, and that he 
carried it home in his pocket, where, no 
doubt, he could touch it with affectionate 
fingers, even if he did not carry it home in 
his hand. As soon as he came home he may 
have sat him down to look at his darling (for 
that is how authors do look at the first 
copies, damp from the press, of the. books 
that have cost them so much time and 
trouble in the making). He may even have 
opened the little book as he walked along, 
and seen that dreadful misprint leap at him 
from the last page but one. Fortunate indeed 
that it was there, where it could easily be 
mended. Publication was stopped, the cor- 
rection was made, and the rest of the edition 
was exactly the same as the little nut-brown 
book that I have in my hand. 

If anything could have stirred Master 
Walton to annoyance it was that particular 
misprint, for when he wrote his treatise on 
fishing he knew very well that it was also 
a tract for the times. Again and again, he had spoken of ‘ contention’ 
and never without showing that he deplored it. Even when his characters 
are deciding who is to be the first to sing one of those lovely old songs, 
we hear “I think it is best to draw cuts and avoid contention’. They do 
so, and the shortest cut falls to Corydon. ‘Well then’, says he, ‘Ill 
begin, for I hate contention’. And remember the very last words of the 
book, in which Piscator asks a blessing on his honest scholar ‘ and upon 
all that hate contentions, and 
love quietnesse and Vertue, 
and Angling’. 

Remember in what fierce 
times those words were writ- 
ten. Walton loved quiet and 
hated conténtion in a most 
contentious world, in times of 
faction, times of ideological 
quarrel, times notable for 
man’s inhumanity to man. 
Walton was born only five 
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“The Milkmaid’s Song’ 


~ have been written but in 


Izaak Walton’s book 


years after the defeat of the 
Armada. He was a boy of 
twelve at the time of the Gun- 
powder Plot. As an apprentice 
in Fleet Street, he must again 
and again have seen human be- 
ings dragged off to Tyburn, 

there to be hanged, dis- 

embowelled alive, and 

quartered for piecemeal . 


exhibition. Men’s heads, fresh-chopped or 
rotting, must have been a familiar sight to 
him, with Temple Bar only a few yards 


clergymen and married a great-grandniece 
of Cranmer. But not even bishops were im- 
mune from the rancours of the times. 
Walton was fifty-two when Archbishop 
Laud was held lucky to be merely beheaded 
instead of disembowelled. Then the civil 
war had swept to and fro over the country. 
When the first copies of this little brown 
book were put into its author’s hands it was 
only four years since Charles I had been 
executed outside Whitehall, and only two 
since the battle of Worcester and Walton’s 
only recorded political action, when he was 
temporarily entrusted with a jewel of the 
King’s and duly delivered it to the Royalist 
colonel who had hidden it when in flight 
after that battle and had been taken prisoner 
by the other side. War with the Dutch had 
begun and The Compleat Angler was pub- 
lished in the year when Cromwell marched 
into the House of Commons, turned the 
members out, locked the door, and put the 
key in his pocket. 

In 1653, in that brutal and contentious 
world, he published his quiet and peaceful 
little book. He was neither a young man nor 
a new author. He had already published 
more than one of those short biographies of 
which Wordsworth said that they were writ- 
ten with a feather dropped from an angel’s wing. It was with that 
same quill that he wrote of fishing. People who have not read it assume 
too easily that it is no more than a book telling in the form of dialogue 
some old-fashioned ways of catching fish. A treatise it is. Lamb called 
it ‘the only treatise written in dialogue that is worth a halfpenny... . 
Many elegant dialogues \ 


all of them the interlocu- 
tors are merely abstract 
arguments personified: 
not living dramatic char- 
acters as in Walton, 
where everything is 
alive: the fishes are ab- 
solutely charactered and 
birds and animals are as 
interesting as men and 
women ’. 

But it is much more 
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than a treatise. Walton tells us. clearly enough that he knew what he 
was doing and that, just as he had written those lives and had others 
still to write, so here, too, he was engaged in portrait painting. His book 
was “a kind of picture of my own disposition in such days and times 
as I allow myself, when honest Nat. and R.R. and I go -afishing 
together’. In the last edition published in his lifetime he added the 
words ‘but they are. gone and with them most of my pleasant hours, 
even as a shadow that passeth away and returns not’. But already in 
this first edition of 1653, when he has another thirty years to live, he is 
careful to remind us that he is painting an imaginary portrait and that 
the Piscator of his book is a much younger man. ‘ Let’s be gone, let’s 
make haste’, he cries out at the sight of the otter hounds in the river. 
‘I long to be doing. No reasonable hedge or ditch shall hold me’. And 
it is a young man, not an old oné, who so gaily accepts the huntsman’s 
invitation to ‘go to an honest alehouse, and sing “ Old Rose”, and 
rejoice all of us together’. = 

It was a new kind of portrait and a new kind of pastoral. Pastorals 
in plenty had been written before Walton, 
but he, first of all, made Arcadia contem- 
porary, and sought it not in some distant 
age and country but merely by leaving his 
Fleet Street shop and stretching his legs 
up Tottenham Hill; to catch chub in the 
Lea, to see the otter hounds flashing in the 
water, to sing with milkmaids and shep- 
herds, to sleep at nights in sheets that 
smelt of lavender, and, watching for the 
dip of a float, to enjoy ‘a fine fresh May 
morning’ and so forget the political 
tumult of the times. He made no pretence 
of being on permanent holiday. ‘I will 
sing another song tomorrow night’, says 
Piscator, ‘ for we will not part till then but 
fish tomorrow, and sup together, and the 
next day every man leave fishing and fall 
to his business ’. : 

He is full of intimate, lovable detail. 
He pays his reckoning at the inn overnight, 
as he hopes to be up before sunrise. But 
we. all know what happens, coming from 
London. He is, after all, not up before his 
hostess, asks her for a morning drink, and 
tells her to have ‘a good dish of meat 
against supper for we shall come hither 
hungry as hawks ’. He knows the pleasure 
of eating within sight of the water and he 
and his friend take a bottle and hide it in 
the root of a sycamore tree and make a 
brave breakfast, ‘a good, honest, whole- . : : 
some hungry breakfast’ with a piece of powdered beef and a radish or 
two that he has in his fish-bag. The milkwoman offers them a drink not 
of mere milk in the abstract but of milk ‘from the red cow ’, and when 
it rains, the anglers sit under a hedge while the rain falls so gently and 
gives a sweeter smell to the flowers. 

His book was a new kind of portrait and a new kind of pastoral 
but Walton never forgot that it was also to be a practical treatise, “not 
unworthy the perusal of most anglers’. And this indeed it is. The little 
book has been so well beloved and praised by men who did not fish 
that some have forgotten how much good practical advice it holds. 
I think even today I could not find a better manual to introduce a 
boy to the pleasures and the skills of float-fishing, and it is in no way 
the worse guide for letting out the greatest of all fishing secrets, which 
is that there is more, much more, in fishing than merely catching fish. 
Cotton can teach more of the use of a fly but on more general fishing 
Walton is very good indeed. He knows what he is talking about. On 
landing a fish, for example: ‘Touch not my line, for if you do, then 
we break ali’. That is as true now as it was 300 years ago, and every 
beginner has to learn it and to learn it by losing a fish that, as Master 
Walton smilingly tells him, he could not lose for it was never his. 
None but a practical fisherman could have set down that enthusiastic 
catalogue of different worms, lob-worms and brandlings, squire-tails, 
dockworms and gilt-tails, with right directions for keeping them in 
moss, hints of the better kinds of moss, and a solemn warning not to 
surfeit brandlings with water. 

With the discovery of that annoying misprint in the very first copies 
of the book there began a long process of revision. Walton could not 
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leave his book alone but lived with it, altering it continually. Viator 
became Venator and Auceps, with his hawks. The quotation, from the 
New Testament, ‘Simon Peter said “I go fishing”, and they said 
“We also will go with thee”’ was dropped from the title page. 
Perhaps. one of Walton’s clerical friends thought it unseemly in a 
secular book. Walton was forever improving his sentences. ‘ The gloves 
of an otter are the best fortification for your hands against wet weather 
that can be thought of ’. There was ambiguity here, and Walton neatly 
altered the order of the words. ‘.. .the best fortification for your hands 
that can be thought of against wet weather’. Even smaller details had 
his attention. For some reason he seems to have taken a dislike to the 
word ‘ale’. “A cup of ale’ becomes ‘a cup of drink’, ‘a cup of your 
best drink’, or ‘a cup of barley wine’. He had quoted Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s ‘ character’ of ‘The Milkmaid’, ‘whose only wish was to 
die in the Spring and being dead to have good store of flowers about 
her winding sheet’. Later he added a reference to ‘good Queen 
Elizabeth’ who ‘every May month often wished herself a milkmaid ’. 
The book grew and grew until he could do 
no more to it. 

For 300 years it has delighted readers. 
Five editions were published in Master 
Walton’s lifetime. It was revived in the 
middle of the eighteenth century on the 
advice of Doctor Johnson, whom no one 
has accused of being a fisherman. It was 

- disparaged by Franck, the Cromwellian 
soldier who was a pioneer in going for a 
fishing tour in Scotland, but Sir Walter 
Scott, editing Franck, was so far from 
agreeing with him that he wished that 
Walton, ‘the good old man, who had so 
true an eye for nature, so simple a taste 
for her most innocent pleasures, and withal 
so sound a judgment both for men and 
things” had made that northern tour in- 
stead of Franck. Hazlitt said that no other 
language than ours could show a book so 
full of ‘ naiveté, of unaffected sprightliness, 
of busy trifling, of dainty songs, of refresh- 
ing brooks, of shady arbours, of happy 
thoughts, and of the herb called heart’s 
ease’. Lamb, best commentator of all, said 
simply, ‘ It would sweeten a man’s temper 
at any time to read it’. 

And today? We are an audience in some 
ways not unlike that for which Walton 
wrote. We, too, live in times of wars and 
of ideological struggle, when civilisation, 
perhaps the world itself, seems threatened 
with its end, and that calm book of innocent happiness, that pure, 

limpid prose of his, addressed in days of strife to all who hate 

contention, is like a lark singing in the blue sky, high over no-man’s- 
land, above the acrid smoke and the thunder of guns. 
—Third Programme 


The Crown of the Year 


The stars are beating 
In the tree of night. 


Among its branches planets throb, 
The thick foliage of light. 


Like lost birds in the season’s white 
And sombre equinox, the cities in the hedge of Englard 
Cry for the sun that died among the leaves of dark. 


Rise now in hope, giving our blindness sight! 
Shine on the starving earth, and free our wings for flight! 
O, Goddess of the Spring, preserve us, and be bright! 


JAMES KIRKUP 
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| God and the Uneonscious 


By R. J. Z WERBLOWSKY 


HE starting point of Father White’s God and the Unconscious* 

is the diagnosis of our present crisis as the impasse of a godless 

age. True, living in an age of transition also means the 

expectation of the dawn of a new age, but the awareness of 
the passing away of the old is so much more acute! Again, the 
theologian knows better than anyone else that gods must die in order 
that man may live, and that image-breaking is as necessary to man as 
image-making. But what may be true of the human forms and images 
of Deity need not necessarily be true of Deity itself. It is in this respect 
that our present crisis is alleged to be so different from previous ones. 
For the man in the street philosophy had destroyed the reasons for 
God’s existence; anthropology, biblical criticism, and the physical 
sciences had shattered the grounds for faith in him, and, driving the 
last nails into the coffin of divinity, psychology had shown the flaws in 
the human mind that were responsible for the illusions, personified 
complexes, and unconscious projections, in short, the collective neurosis 
called religion. 


Increasing Unreality of the Physical Sciences 

But the gods, though apparently dead, would not lie down. The 
physical sciences themselves became increasingly unreal, almost 
immaterial, calling for less and less common sense and more and more 
intellectual abnegation. The outbreaks of unsuspected irrational forces 
in recent years and the threat of the atomic bomb have created a 
climate which is quite foreign to the happy confidence of the nineteenth 
century. In fact, whereas in former crises forms only changed, at present 
the very Formless itself has passed away. This passing away of God, 
notice of which was duly given by Nietzsche, brought in its wake all 
the virulent consequences which analytical psychology knows must 
follow from a disturbed unconscious that has been robbed of its gods 
and therefore produces monster-idols and demons. The relevance of 
analytical psychology becomes quite definite at this point. It has 
rediscovered the positive function of religious symbols and the relevance 
of faith and practice to the needs of the psyche—though from a 
psychological angle only. Moreover, it expressly deals with such 
phenomena as abnormal states, complexes, neuroses, etc., which were 
formerly ascribed to religious agencies: God, angels, devils, and the 
like. There is even a profounder theoretical analogy. The unconscious 
is for the psychologist what God is for the theologian: not a well- 
comprehended and surveyable reality but a Gvrenzbegriff, i.e. a 
boundary concept, a mainly negative term describing something beyond 
our ken and of which we are aware only indirectly through its 
phenomenal effects. 

It is obvious that many sociologists would challenge this diagnosis. 
Is modern science really so, irrational as is so often alleged—mainly by 
non-physicists? Perhaps it is only becoming more fully rational by 
refusing to be rationalist. Are the appalling outbreaks of sheer 
inhumanity symptoms of an unhealthy development, or are they relapses 
into the barbaric habits of former centuries? Is loss of religion the 
cause, or the result, or just the psychological aspect of certain other 
changes? I shall not labour the point here: crisis there is, and Father 
White insists that there is no way back to Paradise Lost. To find God 
again we must not turn back, but go forward, and this cannot be done 
without facing the modern psychology of the unconscious. 

Father White takes the validity of Jungian psychology for granted. 
He does not discuss the technicalities of psycho-therapeutic theory, but 
is more concerned with its wider implications. Obviously, the respective 
merits of Freud and Jung can hardly be argued exhaustively in the 
adopted frame. The author seems to satisfy himself that the Jungian 
system does not contradict psycho-analysis, but, transcending its limita- 
tions and one-sidedness, makes provision for its positive insights in a 
larger and more comprehensive scheme. In fact, Freud himself at a 
later date introduced a number of broader’ notions which are still 
assiduously ignored by the diehards of Freudian orthodoxy. The 
theologian will note that psycho-analysis cannot even claim to prove 
atheism: it just assumes it. Arguments, if any, seldom rise above the 


level of the popular tracts of Victorian rationalism, and there is nothing 
to stop you from calling religion a neurosis because it naturally grows 
from the child’s earliest human relationships, or from calling an oak a 
‘displacement’ of an acorn because an unkindly environment has pre- 
vented it from remaining an acorn. It is not even necessary to speak of 
‘displacements’: for centuries Jews and Christians have been cheer- 
fully singing ‘ When my father and mother forsake me the Lord taketh 
me up’, and the Church has taken care to make the sexual symbolism 
of the Easter Vigil ceremonies as undisguised as possible. 

Jung’s system, or possibly lack of system but practice, may seem 
less rationalistic and sex-obsessed, and therefore more congenial to 
religion. Still, this does not make Jung a desirable ally. To be sure, 
his treatment of archetypal symbols could be déscribed as religious; a 
really profound analysis is a Pilgrim’s Progress to salvation and 
includes a kind of conversion. But this can only alarm the theologian. 
Is this not a new religion, or at least the devout acceptance of psychic 
experiences whose powerful impact on the personality as a whole make 
it a dangerous rival to revealed religion? It may be difficult to divest 
Freud of the professor’s gown; it is almost impossible to divest Jung 
of his surplice. The Zurich school has been described as a semi-gnostic 
sect, ‘devoid of any psycho-therapeutic actuality; and representing a 
philosophy which requires esoteric association with the master’. The 
charge, even if it could be proved unjustified, yet raises serious practical 
problems to the theologian concerned with the cure of souls. Can 
analysis be safely recommended to the faithful? Father White, follow- 
ing the Thomist tradition, dismisses the easy way out which would be 


’ to make a clear-cut distinction between the realm of faith and religion 


on the one hand and the secular one of therapeutic practice on the 
other. Analysis, if it is worth anything, involves the whole personality 
and personality is essentially whole, though realities of different 
hierarchical order may operate on and through it. As Father White 
shows, St. Thomas Aquinas has some surprisingly relevant things to - 
say on this subject. The operations of grace and therapy cannot be 
arbitrarily torn apart; grace works not outside nature but through it, 
perfecting and transfiguring it. Dualism would be an evasion. The 
author, determined to face the issues squarely, thus embarks on a 
dialogue with the analytical psychologist, expecting, no doubt, the 
psychologist’s rejoinders. 


Hornet’s Nest of Questions 

What, then, are the points, or at least some of them, on which 
the discussion centres? For example, we cannot interpret the simplest 
psychological phenomena without at least tacit trans-empirical assump- 
tions. Without some appeal to extra-psychological criteria it seems 
difficult to distinguish hallucinations from so-called real perceptions. Or 
let us take such a fundamental term as ‘ projection’. This is defined 
as an unconscious process wherein a subjeetive content is estranged 
from the subject and ascribed to, or incorporated in, an object. Pro- 
vided we understand by ‘subject’ and ‘ object’ no more than the 
description of the conscious phenomena, i.e., what is perceived as ‘I’ . 
or ‘not-I’ respectively, we keep within the limits of empirical observa- 
tion. But this is precisely what is not intended. The psychologist does 
not describe the phenomena as the projector perceives them; he claims 
to call ‘ subjective’ what the latter experiences as ‘ objective ’. He there- 
fore makes affirmations not merely of what ‘appears’ but of what 
‘really’ is in spite of appearances. This, of course, raises a hornet’s 
nest of questions which take us far beyond the bare phenomena to which 
the scientist claims to adhere. 

The psychologist may thus be trapped by his own non-philosophical 
prudence. On the other hand, he cannot help feeling that the theologian 
is somewhat too sure; he claims to know too much. Professor Jung, as 
I understand him, would regard theological and metaphysical affirma- 
tions as statements accompanying and expressing’ certain experiences 
of the psyche. That may be the reason why, only caring for the reality 
and authenticity of the experience, he tries to speak with everybody 
in his own language, and, when speaking with Catholics, he sounds so 
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very Catholic. But I feel that these utterances, copiously reproduced in 
Father White’s volume, are extremely misleading. Jung would speak 
Buddhist language to a Buddhist, and this would mean, in our western 
terminology, the denial of God’s existence. This is no mere opportunism 
on thé part of Jung but reflects the psychologist’s approach to the 
semantic problem of language. The theologian, of course, gladly accepts 
the psychologist’s humble confession of his limitations, but then goes 
ahead perhaps somewhat too light-heartedly. Thus Father White main- 
tains that 
while empirical psychology can observe and correlate the raw material 
of psychological data and to some small extent account for their proxi- 
mate origins and general tendencies, it is incapable of challenging what- 
ever claims may be made by the theologian or the philosopher to account 
for their ultimate cause ... ground... purpose and... direction. ‘ 


This, one may well think, is to cut the gordian knot in too cavalier 
a fashion. It is all very well to distinguish between God-as-He-is and 
human images of Him; but the empiricist knows only images: visual or 
conceptual ones. To what extent statements beyond the empirical images 
are literally meaningful, the theologian had better discuss not with the 
psychologist but with the neo-positivist. 


The Self and the Divine 


The supreme archetypal image of analytical psychology is that of the 
self. In fact, it is maintained that the archetypal experiences of the self 
and of the divine are identical. The implication seems to be that ‘ god’ 
is merely the projective image of man’s realised selfhood, i.e., the 
objectified image of a psychic function. Father White’s answer to this 
can perhaps be paraphrased by saying that, according to the Bible, man 
never experiences God Himself but only images of Him. But the 
greatest of divine images is man himself, having been created in it: ‘ So 
God created man in His own image, in the image of God created He 
him’. The doctrine of the incarnation takes this idea a decisive step 
further. This divine image is certainly not fully expressed by our ego- 
personality: torn, incomplete, disintegrated, fallen from grace. It is 
therefore not more than a commonplace to say that the archetypal 
experience of the complete self (realised or foreshadowed) is, by defini- 
tion, the experience of a divine image—though not necessarily an 
experience of God. 

More serious is the problem raised by the character of this archetype 
of the self. It is a four-fold symbol, known technically as a mandala. 
The psyche seems to represent completeness in some combination of 
four dimensions: three positive and conscious, plus a negative or 
“shadow ’—complement without which nothing is felt completely to 
exist. Jung interprets the Trinity as a symbol of the divine, z.e. of the 
self, that is still based on repression. If the shadow is to be integrated, 
then the Trinity must be replaced by a Quaternity. The devil, it would 
seem, wants to be re-integrated into that divine wholeness out of which 
he was cast. You see, this may be bad theology; but if it is good 
psychology, then it certainly wants the theologian’s attention, par- 
ticularly as it raises the whole problem of evil. 

Jung makes heavy weather with what he calls the positive reality of 
evil and indignantly repudiates the traditional theological definition of 
evil as an absence of good, a privatio boni. You might equally well, he 
says, call good an absence of evil or heat an absence of coldness. Now it 
is open to doubt whether the accusation of rationalising evil and the 
devil away applies to a Church which actually practises exorcism! On 
this issue Father White is involved in a long-drawn-out controversy 
which, in his own words, has so far generated more heat than light. 
One thing however is clear: the doctrine of privatio boni is philosophic, 
or rather linguistic, and not empirical. It depends not on a priori reason- 
ing but on a verifiable analysis of meaning. No Catholic theologian, as 
distinct from a Christian Scientist, has ever belittled the reality of evil; 
more often he has been accused of harping too much on the subject. On 
the other hand, Jung’s conception of the assimilation of the shadow, i.e. 
of making conscious the unconscious, has no intelligible meaning unless 
. it is understood as the supplying of some absent good (i.e., conscious- 
ness) to the personality deprived of it. 

If these points can command a measure of assent, there are others 
which make the psychologist hesitate—in particular the author’s prone- 
ness to metaphysical jumps. When Father White says that God is not 
a projected image of our psychic energy but that, on the contrary, our 
psychic energy is actually realised only in God; or that incest- and 
sex-drives are symbols of spiritual realities, e.g., of the metaphysical 
yearning of the finite for the infinite, then one must seriously ask 
whether Freud has not been turned upside down too violently and 
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whether his concrete materialism has not given way to a platonic pre- 
dilection for ideal universals. We should not forget that the archetypes 
are no entities or.substances, but models by which psychic functions are 
represented. 

Another problem seems to me the relation between the transcendental 
operations of grace and the processes envisaged by analytical psychology. 
If, as Father White maintains, there are no watertight compartments and 
nature and grace interpenetrate, then we may pertinently ask for con- 
crete empirical verification. If this is denied, then the strict dichotomy 
is introduced again by the back door. What then is the difference, in the 
psychic sphere, between natural and supernatural (since grace operates 
through nature all nature is divine action)? The author’s account of 
prophecy and revelation leaves this one question unanswered. It is pre- 
cisely the kind of revelation which is the daily bread of the psychologist 
in his experience of the archetypal function which seems to correspond 
to the kind of revelation which, according to Father White, St. Thomas 
would qualify as supernatural: How to delimit the operations of grace 
from those of psycho-therapy, unless by roundly saying that the former 
are effected on a level that is ex hypothesi inaccessible to experience and 
observation. But to assert the objective transcendental reality of grace 
and, at the same time, to maintain its unity with natural phenomena, 
is eating one’s cake and wanting to have it. 

Take another example of this, to my mind, serious weakness. It is 
shown in an illuminating chapter that analysis and confession are two 
fundamentally different things. So far so good. But by proceeding to 
claim for analysis a possible sacramental efficacy ex opere operantis and 
for the sacrament a power of healing per accidens, the author seems to 
remove the discussion into a sphere where it ceases to be psychologically 
meaningful. Man’s psychic trouble, an empirical fact, is a consequence 
of his fallen state. Baptismal rebirth re-establishes man’s bond with 
God. One would expect this latter fact to be reflected in man’s actual 
state. Father White does not denounce this expectation on grounds of 
principle, yet he prevents its verification by arguing that the full effects 
of baptism ‘on the natural level do not at once and automatically 
ensue’. (A similar criticism could, perhaps, be made with regard to the 
author’s treatment of the subject of neuroses and diabolic possession.) 
Here, I feel, the psychologist can no longer continue the dialogue. 

Raising these problems is easier than answering them. Father White 
has raised them and I have tried to place what seem to me some of the 
psychologist’s question-marks in the margin. To those who feel that 
they can ignore analytical psychology, theology, or both, this book is a 
sheer waste of time. Others, who believe that both disciplines have a 
contribution to make to man’s quest for salus (literally both ‘ health” and 
* salvation ’) will derive profit from such reading—not so much, perhaps, 
from the finality of the answers as from the courageous questions, broad- 
mindedness, fairness and, above all, faith in God’s truth which need not 
fear the crucible of scientific questioning —Third Programme 


‘And so they came to live 
at Daffodil Water’ 


‘ And so they came to live at Daffodil Water’. 
Such were the words that fell as by dictation 

Out of the cloud of my preoccupation, 

And one by one they fluttered down like leaves, 
Touching me with their strange illumination— 
Like leaves the girls would catch at Butler’s Cross 
To bring themselves good luck, each leaf a year. 


‘And so they came to live at Daffodil Water’. 

A grey-green light of depths that do not stir 

Beneath the unfledged ash-bough’s contemplation 
Touches me now as I transcribe the words. 

Such were the depths perhaps where Hylas drowned, 
Such were the wreaths his tempters used to wear. 
But who are they who came to shelter there 

And live obscurely by that leaf-light crowned, 
Patiently mending their storm-shattered minds? 


Who came to live in grace at Daffodil Water, 
And why they sheltered there and from what storm, 
Neither the voice that speaks through my abstraction 
Nor my own fantasy serves to inform. 
JAMES REEVES 
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Wednesday, April 29 


Colonial Secretary tells Commons that he 
proposes to visit Kenya in near future 


A conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers is to open in London on June 4 


Mr. Anthony Eden undergoes a second 
operation 


Thursday, April 30 


Proposals for a British Caribbean Federa- 
tion agreed on at conference in London 
of delegates from West Indies 


It is announced that an experimental atomic 
power station is to be built in Cumber- 
land—the first of its kind in the world 


R.A.F. bombs suspected Mau Mau area in 
Kenya for the first time 


Sir William Slim, Governor-General-desig- 
nate of Australia, arrives in Canberra 


Friday, May 1 
Viet-Minh forces reported to be about six- 


teen miles from Luang Prabang, capital Above: at a ceremony in the Parliament Building, Baghdad, 
of Laos on May 2, the 18-year-old King Feisal II of Iraq assumed 
Twenty-two sick and wounded British full constitutional powers. He is seen (right) with Emir 
cece 2 F Abdul Illah, the former Regent, aking the salute after his 
prisoners-of-war, released by Communists enthronement. Above, right: the yon King Hussein of 
in Korea, arrive in England Jordan (right) whose enthronement also took place on 
May 2, arriving at the Parliament building, Amman, to 
Saturday, May 2 ‘ take the oath of office 


Comet jet air liner, flying on Singapore- 
London service, crashes north-west of 
Calcutta. Crew of six and all thirty-seven 
passengers killed 


At armistice talks in Korea, Communists 
suggest four Asian countries to which 
prisoners-of-war might be sent if they did 
not wish to be repatriated 


Persian Government accuses Opposition 
leader of kidnapping and. murdering 
former Teheran police chief 


‘ 


President Eisenhower recommends commis- 
sion to review U.S. foreign trade policy 


Dr. Hans Speidel, former Chief of Staff to Field M 
speaking to the driver of a Centurion tank when 
demonstration of new British Army weapons at Bo 
on May 1. Dr, Speidel is the West German repres 
E.D.C. military committee and was one of 100 

nineteen countries who watched the displ: 


Sunday, May 3 

Exchange of sick and wounded prisoners- 
of-war completed in Korea g 

France asks United Kingdom for loan of 
transport aircraft for use in Indo-China 

Protestant Bishop of Berlin, Dr. Dibelius, 
makes another protest against persecution 
of the church in Eastern Germany 


Monday, May 4 


At Korean armistice talks, U.N. nominate 
Pakistan as neutral country to take charge 
of prisoners-of-war unwilling to be 
repatriated . 


Mau Mau terrorists’ murder nineteen loyal 
Kikuyu in the Nyeri district of Kenya 
Tuesday, May 5 


Viet-Minh forces advance towards Thailand 
border 


The Cup Final at Wembley on Saturday: Stanley Ma 
vring the ball past Bolton’s centre-half to allow B. 
Blackpool’s fourth and winning goal in the last m 

Blackpool won 4-3 after being 3-1 down 


Foreign Under-Secretary expresses Govern- 


ment’s: deep concern at fresh aggression 
in Indo-China 


Rationing,.of most kinds of iron and steel to 
end tomorrow 


Four of the stretcher cases among the twenty-two sick and 
wounded British prisoners from Korea who arrived in this Right: the Australian cricket team batting -against W 
country by air on May I> - opening. match of their tour last week. The mate 
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Prince Akihito, Crown Prince of Japan, who is visiting 
this country for the Coronation, shaking hands with 
Sir Winston Churchill after he had lunched with the 
Prime Minister at 10 Downing Street on April 30. 
On May 5 the Crown Prince was received by H.M. 
the Queen 


Pe SO 8 
ne oc ek. 


French paratroops after landing on the plain of Fars, near Luang 
Prabang, the capital of Laos, Indo-China, which is threatened by 
Viet-Minh forces. Troops and equipment are being flown out 
continuously by French transport aircraft to reinforce the defences 


The scene in Home Park, Windsor, on April 28 when H.M. the Queen, as Colonel-in- 
Chief, presented new standards to the Household Cavalry 


ages 


The Grinling Gibbons Room of Petworth House, Sussex. The house, 
which was presented to the National Trust by the third Lord Lecon- 
field in 1947, is to be opened to the public on May 10 
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Working Together as a ‘Team 


By MORGAN PHILLIPS, Secretary of the Labour Party © 


HE Cup Final for 1953 is over, and 

* there is rejoicing in Blackpool.* But 
sportsmen everywhere—yes, even among 

the disappointed Bolton fans—will want 

to congratulate Stanley Matthews on having 
gained that elusive cup winner’s medal at last. 

I’d hoped to see the match, but I had to 
come to speak at a conference in Manchester— 
where many of the population seem to have 
gone to Wembley. I’m told jt was a good match, 
but though there were brilliant individuals on 
both sides, it was team-work that really won. Of 
course it was. It’s team-work that wins every 
time. It’s team-spirit that takes you to the top 
and team-spirit that helps you over the set- 
backs. And of course, there always are setbacks. 
No football team expects to win every match 
and no political party expects to win every 
election. In the Labour Party, we had a set- 
back in 1951. Our vote went up, we even got 
more votes than our opponents, but we just 
didn’t get them in the right places. We were 
beaten, if you like to put it that way, on a 
technical knock-out, but we tried to take our 
defeat like sportsmen. We kept our team to- 
gether and got ready for the next match. 

The next match was the 1952 municipal 
elections, just a year ago, and we did pretty 
well. We won nearly 1,852 extra seats and ended 
with Labour majorities on 336 councils. That’s 
68 more than we had before, but there are still 
too many councils where we haven’t yet got a 
majority. Next week’s council elections give you 
your chance to put that right. The work the 
council does touches every one of us day by day, 
minute by minute. If our local government is 
bad, then there are too few houses and too few 
schools, our streets are badly paved and badly 
lit, our houses fall into disrepair, our refuse is 
uncollected, our sewers are choked. Day- 
nurseries and maternity and child welfare 
clinics are poor and ill-equipped. The list of 
jobs the council does is almost endless, and 
every one of them directly affects the well- 
being of all of us. 

We were reminded of the importance of local 
government when we saw that rates were to go 
up practically everywhere. Some of these rate- 
increases—most of them, perhaps—could not be 
avoided. With everything else going up, the cost 
of local services was bound to go up too, and 
tory government policy has sent them higher 
still. But even where rate increases couldn’t be 
avoided, they still remind us of the importance 
of having local government run by the right 
team. They remind us that it’s our duty to 
vote, and that the way to vote is Labour. 

It’s worth remembering next week, that if it 
hadn’t been for some of the things the Labour 
Government did, your rates would be even 
higher. Labour increased the grants that the 
Government makes to local authorities to help 
to pay for education. Then, in 1948, the Labour 
Government took over from local councils the 
duty of running a large proportion of the hos- 
pital services. In the same year they took over a 
job that in some areas used to be the heaviest 
burden of all—the job of providing relief under 
public assistance. These changes, and some 
others made by Labour’s Local Government Act 
of 1948, were worth a 4d. rate to every local 
authority in Scotland, and at least a 6d. rate 
to every authority in England and Wales. It is 
no exaggeration to say that without these 


Labour measures, local rates would have been 
very much higher than they are. 

The tories have their own explanation of high 
rates. They blame it on to the Labour Govern- 
ment’s insistence on high standards of welfare 
services. I take this criticism as a compliment. 
Of course we insisted on high standards. If the 
tories are going to allow low standards, the 
sooner they admit it the better. High standards 
for local government welfare services means 
comfort and warmth and reasonable food for 
those in old people’s homes; it means love and 
affection and reasonable surroundings for 
children who have been deprived of a normal 
home life. Above all, it means a decent standard 
of education and school buildings for our 
children. About a third of the money you pay 
in rates is spent on education. If the tories want 
to cut down standards, that’s where they’re 
likely to begin—where they always have begun 
—on our children’s schools. That wouldn’t be 
so bad if standards in our schools really were 
high. Low standards mean big classes, old build- 
ings, bad sanitation. Many of you know that 
there’s far too much of that already. 

When Mr. Butler put through the Education 
Act of 1944 we thought all that was going to 
be changed. All parties were agreed then-that we 
must aim at a high standard—and Labour stuck 
to its bargain, and it started the job. Now the 
tories have shown that they haven’t changed 
their spots. It’s the same Mr. Butler who 
demanded a five per cent. cut in education 
estimates, and it’s members of the same tory 
party who say that standards are too high. No 
wonder the tories have a bad conscience about 
education, That’s why they keep on telling you 
that more money was spent Upon education last 
year and more schools built than in 1951. Now 
that happens to be true. Between 1951 and 
1952 (after the tories came into power) wages 
and salaries and all’ kinds of other costs went 
up. That alone meant spending more, simply 
to keep up the old standards for the same 
number of children. But in fact there were more 
children—many more. When the tory govern- 
ment told the local authorities to cut their 
spending on education last year, there were 
200,000 more children in the schools than there 
were in 1951. Now there are 440,000 more. And 
these high figures will go on for the next ten 
years. That means higher costs all round. Yet 
this is the time the tories choose to cut spending 
and talk about standards being too high. 

Now take the other tory claim—that more 
new schools were finished in 1952 than in 1951. 
Thats true, but the tories. can’t soothe their 
consciences by taking credit for it. It takes at 
least two years to build an up-to-date school— 
and that means that pretty nearly all the 
schools that were finished in 1952 were started 
in 1950 or 1951 under the Labour, Government. 

It’s from this year onwards that we shall feel 
the effects of tory cuts in the school-building 
programme. Look at whats happening in Man- 
chester, for instance. There’s an anti-Labour 
majority in Manchester, and there the council 
has cut the Education Committee’s estimate by 
nearly £400,000. £400,000 less than is needed 
for schools in Manchester. Yet, in Manchester, 
there are twenty-three schools that were con- 
demned as unfit over twenty-five years ago, but 
they’re still in use, and in the best of circum- 
stances it will take many years yet to bring them 
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up to standard. That means we cannot start too 
soon, and the faster the work goes on, the better. 
But the Manchester tories prefer to go back- 
ward. Even the better schools may be allowed to 
fall into neglect for lack of a coat of paint. 

That is typical tory policy on education, and 
it won’t even save the rates in the end. Labour’s 
policy is wise spending. Keep the schools in 
repair, keep up a steady and sensible building 
programme, keep pace with the growing 
number of children. Keep rates as low as you 
can—but don’t reduce the quality of education, 
because that would be sacrificing our children’s 
future and our country’s future. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Labour wants to 
keep the rates down—but there are better ways 
of doing it than attacking the children and the 
old people. Some of the extra cost of local 
government services has been forced on local 
councils by tory government policy. When the 
tory government cut the food subsidies, it wasn’t 
only in your home that the cost of food went 
up—it went up for school meals, in old people’s 
homes, in children’s homes. Let me give you 
an example of that. The City of Gloucester has 
a tory-controlled council. But there, the Welfare 
Committee estimates that it will have to spend 
an extra £1,500, purely because of the rise in 
food prices. 

That’s one of the ways the tory government 
has forced up rates. Here’s another. They’ve 
raised the rate of interest which local authorities 
have to pay when they borrow money to do 
specially big jobs. And that means mostly for 
houses. The rate of interest for house-building is 
important to everybody. The higher the interest 
the authority has to pay, the bigger the rent or 
the higher the rates. The tories tried to soften 
the blow by raising the subsidy on houses. But 
on all those costing more than £1,400—and 
that’s most of them—the difference between the 
subsidy and the higher interest rates has to be 
paid either by the ratepayer or by the council 
house tenant. Once more, let’s take an example. 
In Sunderland the council will have to pay an 
extra £6,000, which is the equivalent of a 14d. 
rate, just because the tory Chancellor raised the 
rate of interest. 

Those are just two of the ways in which the 
tory government has sent the rates up. But the 
biggest influence of all is wages. On the average, 
nearly two-thirds of the rates you .pay is for 
wages. So you can see that if wages go up, 
rates are bound to leap up. The best way to keep 
rates down was to keep wages steady by keeping 
the cost of living steady too. That was Labour’s 
policy. When the tories cut the food subsidies, 
the cost of living went up, and wages had to go 
up too. And of course, you feel it in your 
local rates. The truth is that tory juggling with 
sixpences gets you nowhere. First sixpence off 
the income-tax and then sixpence on the rates— 
what’s the difference in the end? There’s only 
one difference: a bigger proportion of rates is 
paid by the poorer people. When a tory govern- 
ment takes a bit off subsidies in order to take a 
bit off income tax, prices go up, wages follow, 
the local councils have to put the rates up too. 
The final result is—it’s the poorest who come 
off worst. ; 

I want to tell you what Labour intends to do 
about some of these problems, but before I come 
to that I must say just one word about another 
tory legend. The tories are boasting that they 
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built 240,000 houses in 1952. Mr. Macmillan 
was saying it all over again on television only 
a few minutes ago. What they are careful not to 
say is that all but 14,000 of those houses—all 
but 14,000—had been started in 1951. Labour 
started building so many houses in 1951 that, 
according to The Times: ‘Only some very 
singular bungling could have prevented the 
completion of at least 230,000 houses in 1952’. 
That’s a tribute from The Times—but it’s a 
tribute to the success of Labour’s housing drive, 
not to Mr. Macmillan. 

Let me make clear the Labour position on 
housing. We need more houses—many more 
houses. So long as there are people on housing 
lists, so long as there are young couples waiting 
to get married or living with their in-laws, so 
long as there are slums and insanitary dwellings, 
the housing programme has got to be pressed 
forward with all the resources the country can 
spare. That always was Labour’s policy and it 
still is. We beat nearly every other country in 
the rate of rehousing our people, and we can do 
it again. But the way to do it is not by cutting 
down the number of factories and schools or 
by building too many houses with only two 
bedrooms. We need family houses, with bed- 
rooms for children of both sexes as well as for 
the parents, and we need factories and schools 
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for the people who live in the houses. We need 
all these things together—not one at the expense 
of the other. And the way to get them all is to 
raise the rate of production of houses by attack- 
ing the price rings that keep prices up and 
production down. 

That’s Labour’s policy. More houses, better 
houses, more schools. We want better street 
lighting too; that’s one of the ways of dealing 
with the crime wave and road accidents. We 
need better community services for the new 
housing estates. Most of all, we need new think- 
ing about local government. I believe that the 
time has come to look again at the whole struc- 
ture of our local government and the jobs it has 
to do. A healthy local government has always 
been the basis of British democracy. It’s in 
the local councils that our people Jearn the art 
of government. It’s the efficient and active local 
councils that keep democracy alive. So we have 
to make sure that they have a proper job to do 
and a chance to do it in the right way. 

We mighi have a look, too, at the way money 
is raised for local work. The rating system 
goes back a long way and it isn’t necessarily the 
best for the modern world. We must look at all 
these things again to see how best our local 
authorities can help to preserve and maintain 
living local communities. These are some of the 
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things that Labour will do, when and where it 
gets the chance. And, above all, we shall work 
as a team. It’s for Labour councils to do the 
jobs that the last two Labour Governments gave 
them a chance to do, and it will be for the next 
Labour Government to give them a chance to 
do it at less cost. Just shifting burdens from 
local rates to national taxes and then shifting 
them back again may look like clever politics, 
but it does nobody any good in the long run. 
It‘s when we get a Labour Government and 
Labour local authorities that the team can 
work best together—and you’ve all got a 
chance to make a start now, by voting Labour 
next week. 

Remember that you are the team managers. 
Its no use ratepayers thinking of themselves 
as a kind of supporters club, cheering the team 
when it’s doing well and groaning when it’s 
doing badly. You don’t just watch the team, 
you choose it, and it’s you who are responsible 
for what happens if you choose the wrong 
team. Indeed, you’re still responsible for what 
happens if you let somebody else choose for 
you. It’s your local government and it’s your 
duty to vote. I hope you'll vote Labour, and 
I’ve tried to give you good reasons why you 
should. But the most important thing is that 
you vote. 


: | Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadg¢asting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Psychology and Religion 


Sir,—In his interesting letter (THE LISTENER, 
April 30)- R. H. Gunn mentions two very 
important facts about atheists: first, that a 
religion is essential to them; and, second, that 
their atheistic religion must be based upon the 
evolutionary process. 

May I, as an atheist, be permitted to confirm 
these two facts and at the same time to correct 
the error which Mr. Gunn makes when he sug- 
gests that the basis of an atheist’s religion should 
be the ‘ worship’ of the evolutionary ‘process. To 
worship that process would indeed be a very 
simple task. Unfortunately for atheists, the task 
confronting them is that of mastering the evolu- 
tionary process, and in order to do this they 
need a satisfactory theory of human evolution. 
So far, we atheists have failed to formulate this 
essential pre-requisite, and consequently there is 
no satisfactory basis for an atheistic religion. 
Only a few atheists appear to be aware of the 
full significance of this failure and consequently 
the unenlightened atheists spend time and 
energy in attacking the existing religions instead 
of seeking a sound basis for their own. If these 
atheists transferred a fraction of their zeal to the 
formulation of a sound theory of the evclution of 
man, atheism would hold a far more popular 
position in our society than it occupies today. 

The prestige of atheism depends upon the 
successful building of an atheistic religion and 
not, as so many atheists fondly imagine, on the 
destruction by atheists of those religions which 
have been built up over the centuries. 

Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.4 GEORGE ADCOCK 
Sir—In his letter on ‘Psychology and 
Religion’, R. H. Gunn writes: 

The only basis for religion for the agnostic 
which occurs to me is some kind of worship of 
the evolutionary process. But how can this be 
presented in a form capable of fulfilling the ‘theal- 
ing function which has hitherto belonged ex- 
clusively to revealed religion? 


It so happens that I have recently come 
across precisely the kind of system your 
correspondent visualises. It is entitled The 
Evolutionary Path, and is a synthesis of the 
highest teachings of all the world faiths, com- 
piled by that fine and thoughtful writer, the 
late J. D. Beresford, and his collaborator Esmé 
Wynne-Tyson, with a special emphasis on the 
need for the spiritual evolution of mankind 
from its present state to the stature of Jesus 
Christ, Gotama Buddha, or any other of what 
are, in this system, looked upon as ‘evolved’ 
men, 7.e. men who have attained to the next 
stage in the evolutionary process. 

This is surely a rationalisation of beligion 
which should appeal to agnostic and atheist 
alike.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.11 WrtL1am ARMSTRONG 


Hellenism in the Modern World 


Sir,—Dr. Gilbert Murray, in the latest of his 
excellent talks, expresses the opinion that edu- 
cated Athenians in the fifth century ‘ believed 
very little in the Homeric literary gods’. If the 
Homeric poems were the Bible of the Greeks, 
it is hard to see how the Homeric theology can 
have been quite so lightly regarded as Dr. 
Murray suggests. Centuries later the Christian 
Fathers were at great pains to ridicule the 
Olympian mythology. Would this -have been 
worth their while if some measure of belief in 
that mythology had not persisted among edu- 
cated people even into the imperial age? 

I am not so rash as to question the general 
truth of Dr. Murray’s remark. A vague accept- 
ance of traditional beliefs is compatible with 
scepticism on particular points. Inconsistency 
in matters of religion is common at all periods. 
Many nineteenth-century Russian priests used 
to read the works of Strauss and Renan without 
disapproval, and yet they no doubt continued 
to regard themselves as perfectly orthodox. 

Yours, etc., 


Bedford G. M. LEz 


Lancashire Faces the- Future 


Sir,—In THE LISTENER of April 23, fol- 
lowing a recent broadcast on the Lancashire 
textile industry, Mr. Guilfoyle Williams com- 
mented on the properties of glass textiles and 
asked about health risks from glass particles. 

Amongst glass textiles Mr. Guilfoyle Williams 
mentions window curtains. These are big busi- 
ness in America. They are produced in many 
colours and weaves and seem to be satisfactory 
for wear and looks. Glass curtains are less 
developed here because they are dear. Nor have 
we yet a heat treatment process, evolved in 
the United States, which adds considerably to 
wearing properties. In this country glass cur- 
tains are used mainly where absolute fireproof 
qualities are essential. 

We hope Mr. Guilfoyle Williams will accept 
our assurance that to the best of our know- 
ledge glass fibres are completely harmless to 
health. The subject of glass fibres and health 
has been studied all over the world by doctors 
and government authorities, and in this country 
as well, and there is no evidence anywhere of 
harmful results from handling, breathing, or 
swallowing the fibres. The point seems to be 
that the body is well organised to cope with 
them either by stopping entry or by dissolving 
them. It will be generally known that where 
an industrial product has health risks the 
authorities impose special conditions for its 
use, but no such conditions have been applied 
to glass fibres in the twenty-five years in which 
they have been commonly used in this country. 
Yours, etc., 

JOHN CREEK, 
General Sales Manager, 
Fibreglass Limited 


St. Helens 


Facts about Chlorophyll 

Sir,—I feel that Dr. Magnus Pyke’s talk about 
chlorophyll in ‘ Science Survey’, part of which 
you print in THE LisTENER of April 30, calls 
for some comment. 
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Why can’t you remember 
where you put things, Angela ? 


In the tool bag at the back of the cycle, or on the shelf in the garage, there is (or should be) 
a narrow little box for mending punctures. It contains a tube of rubber solution. Albright & Wilson’s part 
in this is to provide the carbon tetrachloride which is often used as the non-inflammable rubber solvent. Carbon 
tetrachloride has other useful functions. It dry-cleans your clothes. It extinguishes fires. It cures liver fluke in sheep. 

It is one example, from among many, of the way chemicals by Albright & Wilson serve industry and the general public. 


Chemicals for Industry 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD « 49 PARK LANE «© LONDON « Weil 
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In view of the fact that two statements made 
by the American Medical Association concern- 
ing chlorophyll are quoted, we feel it is only fair 
to say that a chlorophyll ointment has beer 
accepted by. that Association and recognises the 
following claims; _~ ; 

(1) Promotes the growth of healthy granulation 
tissue 

(2) Beer produce a clean, granulating wound 
ase 

(3) Provides relief from itching and local irrita; 
tion. . ‘ 

(4) Helps in burns and dermatoses to bring about 
normal repair and epithelization 

(5) Deodorises malodorous lesions 

(6) Is nontoxic, bland and soothing 

With regard to the results of the experiments 

made by Dr. Brocklehurst of Glasgow Uni- 

versity, these experiments have been severely 

criticised on technical grounds (B.M.7. 14.3.53 

pages 621-2). and the conclusions drawn from 

his observations are thus negated. 

Finally, the couplet quoted concerning the 
goat, to our mind, merely emphasises the 
ignorance which prevails on the chemistry’ of 
chlorophyll. In its natural state chlorophyll is 


_ not water-soluble and-has no deodorising action 


—the crude material has to be fractionated, 
highly purified, and rendered water-soluble by 
hydrolysis before any deodorant or wound heal- 
ing properties are apparent.—Yours, etc., 
_Leatherhead L. DEADMAN, 
Chief Chemist, Ashe Laboratories Limited. 


Sir,—About chlorophyll: one of the useful 
things I learned early in life was that—in case 
mother kissed one good night—it was wise to 
chew grass after surreptitious cigarette smoking. 
Does the goat’s breath smell?—Yours, etc., 

London, W.2 Eric DE MARE 


Greenland in the Modern World 


Sir,— Writing in THE LisTENER~-last week, 
Miss Marjorie Findlay indicates that it is mere 
idealism to expect a better future for Green- 
landers, but my estimate was based upon the 
rapid strides they have made since the war. 

I agree that economic difficulties are immense, 
and that Denmark has poured vast sums into 
the country without thought of gain. While the 
Greenland trade was a government monopoly 
there was little urge to make profit, though I 
believe the mining of cryolite, used in the 
manufacture of aluminium (not steel, as stated 
in Miss Findlay’s broadcast) has helped to pay 
for many reforms. Steps are being taken to 
rationalise the fishing industry, in which Green- 
landers are being given wider opportunities. 
Danish and Faroese boats are allowed to fish in 
Greenland waters on condition that half their 
crews are Greenlanders, employed upon equal 
terms. There are courses of instruction in Godt- 
haab, and Greenlanders also go to Denmark for 
training in fishery schools there. 

Now- that the country has been opened to 
private enterprise, various Greenland industries 
are attracting outside capital. Danish, Canadian, 
and Swedish capitalists are backing the move 
to market big new finds of lead, zinc, and 
wolfram. Difficulties of transportation are great, 
certainly, but every modern aid is being used, 
and the backers are confident enough to have 
sunk a great deal of money in the enterprise. 
No one can call that ‘ mere idealism ’. 

Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.2 GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON 
Building a New Capital City 

Sir,—In Max Lock’s delightfully descriptive 
‘Building a New Capital City’? (THE LISTENER, 
April 30), a curious statement occurs: he tells 
us that ‘the lovely Shalimar gardens’ are in 
Lahore. He must surely be referring to the near- 
adjacent Shadara gardens, that magnificent 
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expanse of walled and tombed architecture of 
Mogul days, perhaps most perfectly viewed 
from the Punjab mail, slowly gliding into 
Lahore, as the sun rises. Shalamar, which is both 


sung and spoken wrongly as ‘Shalimar’, is in 


Kashmir, on the banks of the Dal Lake. This 
unique. pearl, and its perfect setting, are beyond 
price; and may I ask Max Lock to replace this 
gem in its unbelievably beautiful Kashmir home; 
I lived in Kashmir for twelve years, and cannot 
pass such a misleading statement by. 

= Yours, etc., 

Bath NorRMAN PHILLIPS 


The Navigation of Birds 


Sir,—Aftter reading Mr. G. V. T. Matthews’ 
article on ‘The Navigation of Birds’ in THE 


LISTENER for April 23, I must say that it seems’ 


to me that with all the complicated experi- 
ments he describes, we are not much further 
towards a solution of the problem. In fact, I 
think Mr. Matthews himself gives the clue to 
the whole business in the phrase: ‘An innate 
tendency to fly in a certain direction at a par- 
ticular season’. It is possible the birds may 
instinctively follow the sun when it is visible. 
The late E. Kay Robinson, who was President 
of the British Empire Naturalist Association, 
was convinced that migrating birds rose to great 
heights and travelled with the prevailing winds. 
If they do so, they will rise above the lower 
clouds and will see the sun when it is invisible 
nearer the ground. Although the migration of 
some birds may be assisted in this manner, I 
do not think we can yet get away from the 
“innate tendency’ or instinct theory. We must 
remember that birds are not the only creatures 
with homing instincts. One hears of cats: and 
dogs returning home over long distances from 
localities which are strange to them, and I 
believe there are wild native tribes of the human 
species who possess the same ability or natural 
instinct. Personally, I believe we shall have to 
leave it at that.—Yours, etc., 
Kendal A. D. HarDING 


Vermuyden and the Fens 


Sir,—The caption to the Vermuyden portrait - 


you published last week gives his dates as 
“c. 1595-1683’. I should imagine that these 
were taken from the Dictionary of National 
Biography, but they provide an example of 
when not to trust implicitly this excellent publi- 
cation. As far as Vermuyden’s birth is con- 
cerned, although the year 1595 may be correct, 
there is evidence also for the year 1590. That, 
however, is not the main point on which I am 
joining issue with you. This is the date of his 
death. Without going into details of this, the 
D.N.B. suggests the date 1683 merely on an 
acceptance of what I term ‘the Fairmeadow 
Legend’. After years of research I have been 
able to collect evidence to demolish completely 
this ‘legend ’—and all this evidence is given in 
my book. What is more, I have been able to 
, prove that WVermuyden. was buried in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, on October 15, 1677. 
I gave this information in my talk. 
; Yours, etc., 


Cambridge L. E. Harris 


‘Honourable Company ’ 


Sir,—I am, of course, greatly pleased by your 
reviewer’s generous and finely written criticism 
of my book Honourable Company; the more so 
as his taking exception to one detail cffers me 
some chance to set it right. Poor Mr. Meadows 
Taylor! The light-hearted slur on the reputa- 
tion of that great Company’s Servant (page 254) 
was taken by me quite innocently from a con- 
fident assertion by the late Denis Kincaid in his 
._ British Social Life in India; and J find that he 
in turn must have got his misinformation from 
what would seem to him excellent. authority. 
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Alas, denials never catch up with scandals. ‘ And 
the moral of that is—said the Duchess ’—always 
verify even trifling allusions.—Yours, etc., 

Deal M. BELLASIS 


The Understanding of Poetry 
Sir,—It is remarkable how often the use of a 


German quotation results in an immediate 
diversion towards heated lecturing on, and 
altercation about, the peculiarities of the 


German language. In my letter I only made a 
suggestion about Sir Herbert Read’s views -on 
Coleridge; and if I had foreseen the controversial 
possibilities of the quotation (the authorship of 
which I hoped that some expert in German 
might reveal), I should have been more meticu- 
lous in translating, if only to obviate Mr. 
Startup’s insinuation that I twisted the sense to 
my own end. I had no such intention. My note 
was (as I said) a bow drawn at a venture. 

Since the meaning of the passage has been 
argued about, there is but one way, and I ask 
the space for a rejoinder. As to the way: 

Zu fragmentarisch ist Welt und Leben— 

Ich will mich zum deutschen Professor begeben. 
The Professor would certainly call your cor- 
respondents’ attention to the fact that the note 
was written in 1799: a consideration which 
Mr. Hamburger’s individualism prevents his 
observing. But an expert German lexicographer, 
my colleague Mr. Trevor Jones, informs me that 
were the piece modern, it can only mean 
‘Whatever is devised/discovered in the truest 
and most acute intellect is only rarely of real 
value for human society’. This agrees with my 
original rendering, in which I took Verstand to 
imply a mental faculty, and not ‘sense’ (of a 
word). 

I am, however, informed that up to the early 
nineteenth century, Verstand means not only 
‘intellect’, but also ‘meaning’ (=Sinn): com- 
monly in phrases such as ‘im eigentlichen V. 
des Wortes’ (in the literal sense of the word) and 
‘im uneigentlichen V. (i.e. figuratively). Yet 
about the seventeen-nineties it would be a queer 
juxtaposition to use the adjective schdrfst (sharp- 
est, acutest, keenest) with Verstand in the sense of 
Sinn or meaning; and the combination df this 
with the superlative ezgentlichsten adds more 
difficulties, especially when you come to 
erfunden, which, if S. T. C. can be relied on, 
was not spaced-out (italicised, as we should say) 
to mark the emphasis. (Cf. Mr. Startup, who 
invents his own italics and then ‘ exploits’ them 
—to use his own phrase as riposte.) 

However, allowing the marked emphasis, then 
it must be erfunden as distinct from entdeckt: 
i.e. must refer to a phenomenon brouzht into 
existence from the first time, rather than some- 
thing already existing but not yet noti: d. The 
meaning might then be, roughly, ‘ Anyihing 
that owes its being to deliberate invention is only 
rarely, etc.’ But this interpretation the expert in 
the historical development of German will view 
with the greatest suspicion. It involves a dubious 
use wf scharf for the date in question plus an 
emphasis on: erfunden for which our text gives 
no evidence. 

I therefore stand my ground on this point, 
and refrain from> more than casual comment on 
Mr. Hamburger’s way of giving English words 
a turn which can only result either from reading 
them through German, or from taking dis- 
covery in a well-nigh Elizabethan way, while 
feeling no trace of the Latin invenire {=find) 
within the word ‘invent’. It is none the less 
certain that to S.T.C. ‘invent’, ‘ invention’, 
were terms of very different weight and import 
from those which look the same today. 

P Yours, etc., 
A. P. ROSSITER 


closed.—EDITOR, 


Cambridge 
[This correspondence is now 
Tue LISTENER] 
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Growing Flowers in the House 


By JOHN L. 


OST of the plants suitable for growing in rooms are shade 
loving and those with attractive flowers are, therefore, not 
very numerous. Notice that I say ‘for growing in rooms’ 
as distinct from those flowering plants which, though often 
used for interior decoration, have to 'be grown elsewhere and used only 
when in flower or prominent bud and afterwards discarded or put back 


Cissus antarctica 


into the greenhouse. 
Good light is in 
most cases necessary, 
but not a sunny posi- 


“tion, partial shade 


being preferable. 
Clivia, a native of 
South Africa, can be 


grown without much ~ 


trouble or experi- 
ence if it is not 
spoilt by kindness, 
and by that I mean 
over-watering. The 
broad, dark-green 
leathery leaves, 
strap-like and grace- 
fully curving, are 
always pleasant to 
look upon. From 
the centre of these 
appear each spring 
ane nerectaesstenl 
crowned by a cluster 
of  funnel-shaped, 
orange to. red 
flowers which are 
effective for three 


or four weeks. This plant is one that, unlike most others, will succeed 


in quite a poor light. 


Sparmannia Africana, also known as African hemp makes a bushy 
plant, with hairy leaves shaped rather like the sycamore, and clusters 


of white flowers with prominent golden stamens 
which are so sensitive that, when touched, at 
once move outwards. This plant grows quite 
quickly and in one or two years could be three 
to five feet in height and almost as broad, 
though of course restriction of root room will 
control the growth. 

Hoya, named in honour of Thomas Hoy who 
was head gardener for the Duke of Northumber- 
land‘at Syon Park, Brentford, has many species, 
though only two have so far proved useful for 
house decoration. Hoya carnosa, a loose climbing 
plant for trellis or frame, is useful where dense 
foliage is not required, the dark-green leathery 
and rounded leaves being widely spaced. It is 
an Australian plant also known as the wax 
flower or honey dew, this latter name referring 
to the beads of nectar suspending from the 
centre of each little flower. The flowers are 
in clusters and hang in a pendulous manner 
along the stems. To see these flowers to the best 
advantage, it is advisable to train the growths 
above eye-level. The flowers are soft, pearl pink 
and very symmetrical in form. The flower stalks 
should not be removed as these produce more 
flowers in succeeding years in addition to the 
new flowers which appear each year on ‘the 
young growths. This curious habit is not so 
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noticeable on the dwarf, shrubby Hoya bella, the foliage of which is 
smaller and pointed, the flowers are also smaller but equally attractive: 
This variety should be placed above eye-level in a wall pot or bracket. 

African violets have perhaps attracted more attention than any 
other plant for the house in recent years, Saintpaulia ionantha, is the 
species from which the many forms now available have originated. They 


are stemless little 
plants with small, 
rounded leaves, hairy 
and dark or light 
green, on short stems 
radiating from the 
centre forming a 
neat, flat. rosette. 
The many flowers 
appear from. the 


centre on short stems 


two or three inches 
long. Though double- 
flowered forms are 
now appearing, the 
majority are single 
and, in my opinion, 
much more attrac- 
tive, simplicity being 
their great charm. 
The colours range 
from light and dark 
blue to purple and 
reddish purple, in 
many shades, also 
pink and _ white. 
Saintpaulias appre- 
ciate a moist root 


: 


Ficus pumila 


run with ample drainage, and a humid atmosphere encourages a plenti- 
ful display of flower. The pot watering is fairly simple, and the 
humidity can be obtained by placing the pot in a small bowl as deep 
as the pot, which then is placed in a slightly larger bowl. Fill this. latter 


Passiflora (passion flower) 


bowl with steaming water which will be gradu- 
ally evaporated by the heat of the room. Repeat 
as often as required, but do not allow the water 
to overflow into the inner bowl... . ~ 

Some of the best room plants for foliage effect 
and which are not very difficult to grow are 
Cissus antarctica, a good plant for trellis or 
wires; passion flowers, Passiflora edulis, and 
quadrangularis, for similar purposes; Ficus 
pumila, a small climbing fig, also useful for trail- 
ing from wall pots. Sansevieria, rather unkindly 
called “ mother-in-law’s tongue ”’, has long, stiff, 
and sword-like leaves, dark green with lighter 
green veining, and another variety has a distinct 
yellow edge to the leaf. Chlorophytum is a very 
easy plant to grow, and the narrow, gracefully . 
arching leaves, margined creamy white, about 
one foot high, will brighten any position. 

It is best to place plants at right-angles to the 
window, in the centre of the room, or at the end 
furthest from the window. Continuous over- 
watering should be avoided: thorough watering 
as the plants become dry allows the soil to 
sweeten during the intervals. During the winter 
many plants dislike fluctuating. room tempera- 
tures. Central heating is most satisfactory.. Gas 
fires and cold draughts should be avoided.’ 

—From a talk in the Home Service 
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Morocco: ‘Far West’ of the Arab World 


(continued from page 747) ° 


French have all the power. Nor do they show very much disposition to 
share it. Just how would he use his power? Just what would his policy 
be? Just where, among the few thousand others of his kind, would he 
find Moroccans to shoulder the burdens of administration, to devote 
themselves disinterestedly to the needs and problems of a backward 
people? Impatiently, he brushes such questions aside. 

The young Moroccan has character and promise. Virile and sincere, 
with a natural intelligence, he is potentially superior to many of his 
neighbours. But there is still a certain naivety, a certain rawness in his 
outlook. His French education may have taught him to argue a case. 
But it has not yetetrained him to examine the realities behind it. He is 
concerned more with abstract principles of justice and freedom than 
with the practical problems of their application. As a nationalist he thus 
tends to extremes, demanding nothing less than the complete sovereign 
independence of his country. His shock troops are the workers in the 
bidonvilles. His counsellors—whether he is always aware of it or not— 
include communists, or at least fellow-travellers, to whom he is 
ideologically opposed, but who have prompted him to organise the 
Istiqlal party on communist lines, with cells, and secret printing presses, 
and all the familiar techniques of intimidation. His rallying point is the 
Sultan—the apex of the pyramid. 


The Sultan’s Negative Power 

When Lyautey confirmed the Sultan of Morocco on his throne, he 
united native temporal and spiritual power under a single head, and 
thus in effect created difficult problems for his successors. Until the 
end of the second world war the Sultan remained nevertheless under the 
implicit control of the French. Today, a relatively young man of 
intelligence and political ‘ambitions, sensible of his descent from the 
Prophet and the need to maintain his prestige in a changing Arab 
world, he no longer accepts this situation. He must display his power. 
And since in practice his power is largely negative—the power not to 
initiate measures but merely to reject them—he has recently displayed 
it by rejecting, as an infringement of his sovereignty, the proposed 
French hierarchy of representative Franco-Moroccan institutions. 

The French demand reform before revision of the protectorate treaty. 
The Sultan demands revision before reform. His attitude is due partly 
to a genuine suspicion that the French do not mean business with regard 
to revision. But it may also be due to the realisation that effective 
representative institutions would, in fact, dilute his power. The Sultan 
professes the intention to rule democratically. But in a theocratic 
sovereign, with a medieval court, the habit of despotism dies hard. Nor 
is the Istiqlal party itself free from autocratic tendencies. Things in the 
Arab world are not. always what they seem, and it may well be that the 
French are more, and the Nationalists less, democratic in intention than 
appearances indicate. 

It would be utopian to suggest that Morocco—till so recently the 
“Wild West’ of the Arab world—is yet ripe for independence or even 
for self-government. An abdication of French political control, at this 
stage, would really lead to an attempt by a small minority of literate 
townsmen to dominate a large majority of illiterate tribesmen, of whom 
they know very little. If they succeeded it could only be by means akin 
to Fascism. More iikely they would fail, provoking revolts of the tribes- 
men and even a relapse into anarchy. Strategically; with its Atlantic 
ports and its American air bases, Morocco is vital to the west. It has 
been developed economically by French investments-on an enormous 


scale. It has a population of 400,000 Europeans, mostly Frenchmen, 


who have helped, and are still helping, to build the country. The 
responsibility for all these assets can hardly be entrusted to an immature 
Moroccan government. 

At the same time, French logic and French efficiency are not in them- 
selves an answer to the problem. Intrinsically it is a human problem, 
a problem not merely of reason but of imagination. It is a fallacy to 
assume, as the French are too apt to assume, that because the great 
rural majority of Moroccans is content with their rule the nationalist 
agitations of the towns can be dismissed as a matter of slight im- 
portance. Equally it is a fallacy to assume that nationalism derives 
purely from material causes, and can thus be cured by an intensification 
of the present French policy of economic and social development. This 


may be true of the proletariat. If the French can build fast enough to 
eliminate the bidonvilles of Casablanca, if they can evolve a system of 
non-political trade unions which really serve the worker’s professional 
interests, they may well relieve his discontent and so disarm the 
Nationalist ‘ shock-troops ’. 

But among the middle class the roots of discontent go deeper. Their 
nationalism, like the European nationalism of the nineteenth century, 
is a normal process of the age. It is also a logical process: the direct 
product of that western democratic education which the French have 
given them. It is being reinforced continually by the influence of the 
radio and press, both of Europe and America. And it is being influenced 
by periodic appeals by the Arab states to the United Nations: what 
General Guillaume, the Resident-General of Morocco, rather bitterly 
calls ‘the wind from the east ’—to say nothing of the wind from the 
American west. Experience elsewhere has shown that Arab nationalism 
cannot be effectively repressed. Ways must be found, instead, of 
educating it, of bringing it up-to date, of diverting it from destructive 
into constructive channels. Social and economic development is not 
enough. It must be matched by political development. 

The present French programme of representative assemblies is 
designed to achieve this, by gradually training the Moroccans in 
political experience. A school has recently been established to create 
Moroccan officials, thus training them in administrative experience. 
These plans will only succeed if the Moroccan nationalists can be 
convinced of the integrity of French intentions. The extremists of the 
Istiglal want Morocco to run before she can walk. But there is a large 
moderate element which would be quite prepared to walk—perhaps a 
little faster than the French intend—if they were satisfied that they 
were walking, by a definite time-table, towards a declared objective. The 
time-table might be anything from fifteen to fifty years. The objective 
must be the abolition of the French protectorate and its replacement 
by some form of association which guarantees Moroccan internal 
autonomy. The French, by a recent display of force, have crushed 
disturbances by the extremists, and have reaffirmed their authority. The 
leaders of the Istiqlal party are, as they euphemistically put it, ‘ out of 
the light "—under detention in the remoter corners of the bled. But exile 
is no substitute for a permanent policy. It is a moment when the French 
could afford concessions from strength: concessions which safeguard the 
Sultan’s sovereignty and define, clearly and irrevocably, their ultimate 
intentions for the country. 


A Problem of Psychology 

The problem of Morocco—like so many Arab problems—is largely 
a problem of psychology. The French regime succeeds in so far as it 
achieves a close human relationship between ruler and ruled. It thus 
succeeds in the bled, where such personal contact, in the paternal sense, 
exists. An interesting attempt is being-made to transplant this spirit 
to the industrial areas: to numanise the bureaucratic machine by 
appointing French social counsellors as a liaison between employers and 
employed. But the most vital task is to build up a closer human relation- 
ship, on a basis which is fraternal rather than paternal, diplomatic 
rather than colonial, with the educated class. It is a paradox of their 
system that the French encourage the Moroccans to become Frenchmen 
and then treat them as though they were not, that they give them a 
western education and then discourage them from using it. 

When a Frenchman in Morocco is faced with a crisis he has the 
habit of asking himself a question: ‘What would the Maréchal have 
done? ? What Lyautey would have done, in this particular crisis, is in 
principle clear. He foresaw it as long as a generation ago. In a circular 
written in 1920 he predicted the rise of this new and ambitious é/ite 
of educated Moroccans. ‘ The best palliative’, he wrote, ‘is to provide 
it, as soon as possible, with the means of evolving normally; satisfying 
its inevitable aspirations, fulfilling, at its side, the role of a mentor, of a 
benevolent elder brother with whom it has an interest to link itself; 
and thus ourselves enjoying the advantage of dealing not with mere 
dust buat with a nation whose emancipation will be achieved under our 
tuition, under our direction, and for our profit. It would be a perilous 
illusion to imagine that we can hold it indefinitely, beneath our slender 
and fragile film of occupation ’.—Third Programme 
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Recent American Architecture 


By SIR WILLIAM HOLFORD 


HEN Thorstein Veblen wrote The Theory ofthe Leisure 
Class in 1899, the mark of what he called ‘ conspicuous 
consumption’, in terms of architecture, was a style of 
building very much akin to confectionery. Such was Marble 
House, at Newport, Rhode Island, designed by Richard Hunt for Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, with a backward glance to the Grand Trianon at 
Versailles and the confident expectation of a future union between the 
daughter of the house and one of the noble families of Europe. And 
here, sure enough, the 9th Duke of Marlborough proposed in the 
‘Gothic Salon’ to Consuelo Vanderbilt, who thus moved at the age of 
nineteen into an : 

atmosphere of 
equally conspicuous 
but more traditional 
consumption at 
Blenheim Palace in 
Oxfordshire. Fifty- 
six years later she 
recorded in her auto- 
biography ‘. . . it 
was not an _ easy 
matter to serve an 
eight course dinner 
within the hour, 
since the kitchen was 
at least 300 yards 
from the dining 
room ’. 

Even for lesser 
mansions, which 
could not be decor- 
ated all round, like 
a wedding cake, a 
good front was con- 


sidered essential. 
“Considered as ob- . oe 
jects of beauty’, 


wrote Veblen, ‘ the 
dead walls of the 
sides and backs of these structures, left untouched by the hands of the 
artist, are commonly the best features of the building’. 

In the half-century since Veblen wrote, the great wheel of fashion 
has turned to a degree almost diametrically opposite. The mansion is 
no longer conspicuous; the house has turned itself inside out. The 
distant kitchens and the non-existent bathrooms of Blenheim Palace 
are now represented, in a modern structure, by a ‘ utility core’ which, 
as like as not, is wholly contained within the living room. The con- 
temporary house no longer boasts a front. Sides and backs do not 
exist. Plate glass makes the least division possible between rooms and 
terraces and the open fields. It may be that even in comparative terms 
consumption is greater in the U.S.A. than it was in Veblen’s time; but 
its architectural manifestations are infinitely more refined, so much 
so that in some of the more advanced houses the designers’ aim might 
be said to be that of Inconspicuous Consumption. 

The Museum of Modern Art in New York has just put out the 
second of its anthologies of modern American architecture, selected and 
introduced by Henry-Russell Hitchcock.* The first dealt with building 
during the years up to 1944, the years when the ‘battle of modern 
architecture in the U.S.A. was fought and largely won’. The present 
volume illustrates work built between the end of the second world war 
and June 1952. This is a very short period compared with the earlier 
one; yet the editors have had a far greater range of examples to draw 
from, and selection has become an expert business. We, in this country, 
preoccupied with mass housing, new towns, prefabricated classrooms 
and utility factories, are only partially conscious of the widespread 
nature of the movement that is sweeping across the two American 
continents. And-this is in spite of the fact that, except for the genius 


House for Philip C. Johnson, New Canaan, Connecticut, 1949; designed by Mies van der Rohe 


of Frank Lloyd Wright, the movement derives its inspiration from 
European architects such as Le Corbusier, Walter Gropius, Mies van 
der Rohe and Marcel Breuer—many of them now practising in the 
United States. One of the most significant differences is that hardly 
anyone in Britain can afford to ask a good architect to undertake a 
commission on grounds of prestige alone. So the pioneering private 
house, the factory whose imaginative architecture is its best advertise- 
ment, the office building on a central site that throws open practically 
the whole of its ground floor to public use while housing its own staff 
in an air-conditioned glass tower high above the ‘traftic—all these are 
- being built in the 
United: States. 

The new luxury is 
space itself, free, un- 
obstructed and con- 
tinuous; no longer 
pedimented and 
vaulted, nor heavily 
decorated and 
underlined as at 
Marble. House or 
Blenheim, but 
simply a quantity of 
warmed and filtered 
air ‘ caught between 
a floor and a roof’ 
(as this book de- 
scribes the Farns- 
worth House by 
Mies van der Rohe) 
and made visually a 
part of the landscape 
or the — seascape. 
Plumbing, cooking, 
drainage, and re- 
frigeration have 
again become as un- 
important as in the 
mansions of Pal- 
ladio, but for the very different reason that, as a problem, they have 
been solved mechanically and are now tucked away in the most accessible 
positions, silent servitors without protocol. Attention can therefore be 
turned to the more permanent and more monumental architectural 


From ‘ Built in U.S.A.: Post-war Architecture ’ 


values—proportion, space, quality of light, scale in relation to the 


human figure and in relation to the landscape, and the colour and 
texture of fine building materials, of textiles and furniture, and of: 
free-standing works of art. 

This concern with unobstructed space, as a problem of aesthetics as 
well as of structure, takes many forms. In Philip Johnson’s own house 
at New Canaan, and also in the Farnsworth House in Illinois, the idea 
is classical in its simplicity; one looks out from the domestic hearth, as 
from the portico of the King’s house in the time of Homer, into the 
surrounding night. There is no sense of enclosure. The desert house by 
Paolo Soleri, at Cave Creek, Arizona, is half-cave, half-cockpit—a glass 
and aluminium bubble in the immense desert landscape. A corn- 
products refining plant in Texas has floors and ceilings but no walls 
at all. Belluschi’s office block at Portland, Oregan, is like a finely- 
polished crystal warehouse. Buckminster Fuller’s Geodesic Domes, 
sheathed in translucent plastic, are of theoretically unlimited dimen- 
sions, capable of covering house, garden, and swimming pool together. 
And the Laboratory Tower, which was designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright for the Johnson Wax Company in 1949, stands free of the 
ground except for the tube-like structural cord which contains the 
elevator and the services. 

These buildings may present a few perplexities to housewives, office 
managers, estate agents, and owners; but for those who merely look 
on, the very sight of the plans and photographs is an intoxication. 


* Built in U.S.A.: Post-war Architecture. The Museum of Modern Art; distributed by Putnam. 30s. 
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Exploration Fawcett 
By Lieut. Col. P. H. Faweett. 
Hutchinson. 15s. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE STYLE of a returned 
traveller telling of dangerous adventures? Plainly, 
it should not be boastful, nor strain. credulity to 
the breaking-point. Still less should it be the 
off-hand mock-modest style so fashionable for 
the last two decades. There is the third hazard 
of dullness. Exploration Fawcett avoids all three; 
but then the author in this case never feturned, 
and the manuscript from which his son, Mr. 
Brian Fawcett, has put together this book, was 
compiled when Colonel Fawcett’s lifelong adven- 
ture was only three-quarters run. 

To record so strange a life—that of a single- 
minded Ishmael self-banished from his wife and 
family and country to the inferno of the South 
American hinterland—some special instrument 
might have been evolved. Unfortunately, this is 
no Arabia Deserta; but, though the style is un- 
distinguished, it is one of the most remarkable 
documents to appear for a long time. 

It was when Major Fawcett was surveying the 
Bolivian and Brazilian frontiers from 1906 to 
1909 that he heard the first whispers of the Lost 
City he calls ‘Z’. Old Portuguese archives, 
corroborated by conflicting Indian rumours, set 
him on the track; and from then till 1925 it 
was never out of his mind. He made ten vast 
journeys, some of them lasting years, into the 
heart of central South America, until, with a 
Snark-like abruptness, he suddenly disappeared; 
and, in spite of the yearly rumours of his sur- 
vival as the chief or the prisoner of some remote 
jungle tribe, nobody knows his fate. It is 
probable that he and his two companions were 
murdered by Indians in the Matto Grasso. 

Each of these journeys is a saga of hardship 
and horror. In the interior villages, three months 
by river from civilisation, man, and everything 
else, was vile. Indians were rounded up and 
openly sold as slaves; white men and half-breeds 
were bought by their creditors and thrust into 
the rubber-forests. Deserters were shot out: of 
hand or left to die after a thousand lashes, while 
the Indians were exterminated like vermin. 
Everyone, at these river-halts, shuddered with 
dit. Pistols blazed, officers ran amok with 
swords, and imbecility and depravity reigned 
paramount. For months Fawcett and his little 
retinues slogged through the dark forests or 
watched, from their canoes, the steaming banks 
slide by. To fall overboard was to be picked 
white in a few seconds by the swarms of pirana 
fish. On the banks, deadly bush masters were 
poised and fifty-foot anacondas entwined unwary 
‘sleepers and crushed their bones to fragments. 
From the undergrowth savages, painted red, 
loosed off hails of six-foot-long poisoned arrows. 
Insects darkened the air and laid huge eggs 
under the skin, and robin-red vampires drained 
victims lulled by their fanning wings. Up-among 
the stars of the Altiplano ghosts hovered, and 
poltergeists infested the sierras beyond Lake 
Titicaca. 

But the forests always closed in again. Some- 
times they were the lair of gentle Indians, but, 
all too often, of revolting ape-men, of cannibals 
with filed teeth, or of the nocturnal and 
troglodytic Bat-People: The pack-animals died 
off one by one, food ran out and peons, dulled 
with coca-chewing and hunger, had to be 
goaded with daggers lest they lay down to sleep 
themselves out of life. The years passed, the 
companions changed and grew less, and _ still 
the grail-like vision of the Town beckoned the 
lonely figure—an ageing, rather tragic symbol, 


now, of monomaniac courage—deéeper into the 
gloom; and, as the known end approaches, a 
terrible protective anguish besets the reader until 
the story and the itinerary peter out at last in 
the dotfed line of the unknown. 

Fawcett had several noteworthy limitations. 
His asceticism had the occasional obverse of a 
priggish intolerance; his odd streak of ‘ mystical’ 
credulity is seldom .convincing, and the story, 
which deserved’ something as elevated as 
Xenophon or Doughty (or Mallory?) often de- 
generates into the jargon of Robert Service. But 
none of these destroys the value of this strange 
book, and as we turn back to the frontispiece 
and gaze for the hundredth time at the frown- 
ing, the bearded and almost impossibly patrician 
features of this solitary conquistador, it is 
always with a returning access of wonder and 
admiration. 


Britain’s Post Office 
By Howard Robinson. Oxford. 21s. 


A well-known politician, when the first Labour 
government was formed, was offered the post- 
master-generalship.. He had a reputation for 
efficiency and was known to keep, and to keep 
up to date and well indexed, a most thorough 
file of clippings and references. He turned to it, 
so that he could make a good impression on 
taking charge of this great national undertaking 
by the extent of his knowledge of its past and 
present. To his surprise there was not a single 
entry about it in his model file. Probably most of 
us are like that. We take our postal services for 
granted, though in foreign parts we are apt to 
grumble that really first-class postal efficiency 
stops at Calais. The writer of this review asked 
a handful of people, all of the well-informed 
kind who score bullseyes when general knowledge 
is in demand, what they knew of the substance 
of post-office history and their answers covered 
mail coaches, Rowland Hill and the penny post, 
the pillar-box and Anthony Trollope, the loss of 
cheap facilities, and precious little else. None of 
them had read Professor Robinson’s previous 
magnum opus, The British Post Office, a 
History; none of them knew that it had been left 
to an American scholar to write that distinctive 
history; none of them expressed any belief that 
there. was any cogency in the subject which 
would force or lure him to read this new and 
shorter work by the same-authority. 

Britain’s Post Office is not just a shorter ver- 
sion of the author’s earlier book. It is a new 
study, freshly made in the Record Room of the 
Headquarters Building of the General Post 
Office. It is neatly contrived, proportioned so 
skilfully that the salient events of the four 
hundred years of post office history are surveyed 
without either superficiality or a sense of hurry. 
The pioneer adventurings into new fields of ex- 
periment and service, forced by the clamorous 
demands of an incessantly expanding econoray 
ahead of other countries, are given full weight, 
so that the reader is able to see the unfamil:ar 
parts of the story as well as those odd fragments 
which have found their way into the general his- 
tories. Here, alongside the familiar Penny Post 
of 1840, are the earlier penny posts of industrial 
towns in the eighteenth century. Here, too, are 
the ocean packet services, the machinations of the 
railways and the ocean-going liners, with their 
predatory eye on concealed subsidies, the late- 
lamented imperial penny postage of 1898, the 
fighting tenacity and brilliant ingenuities and 
fine ifventivenesses of the two world wars. Here 
we meet again, and it is in thoroughly interesting 
retrospect, the too generally forgotten Sir Henry 


Cole, whose memorial plaque in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is less than his deserts, blind 
Henry Fawcett, the advocate of individualistic 
Private enterprise who fathered the parcel post, 
and Sir Henniker Heaton, a constructive critic 
of high quality. 

Professor Robinson writes well on Rowland 
Hill, avoiding both over-praise and denigration, 
and he writes equally fairly on the long-con- 
tinued effects of Treasury milking—or should it 
be called creaming?—of Post Office revenues for 
the non-postal needs of state... . So we get a 
continuously interesting book which, given the 


_ chance, will dissolve the neglect of the silent but 


invaluable contribution of this great department 
of the public enterprise to the wellbeing of the 
whole body politic. If it skates a little lightly 
over the past controversies and puzzlements with 
which new departures of postal enterprise have 
been attended, that is due to the laudable desire 
to keep the long story within a readable compass. 
Britain’s Post Office is a record of difficulties 
squarely faced, achievements made permanent 
through effective organisation, and of public re- 
sponsibility defined in the public interest in 
everyday practice. There are bureaucrats and 
others who are the negatives of this story and 
they are not forgotten in these pages.. In this 
book we have a well-balanced and a most inter- 
estingly written account of a good subject. 


Ibsen’s Dramatic Method 
By John Northam. 

Preface to Ibsen’s ‘Hedda Gabler’ 
By Eva le Gallienne. 
Both Faber. 21s. each 


To review Dr. J. R. Northam’s book for THE 
LISTENER is a somewhat embarrassing, not to say 
invidious, task. For its concern is precisely with 
things of which one who merely Jistens to a per- 
formance of an Ibsen play cannot possibly have 
cognisance. ‘This study maintains that: Ibsen 
presented his characters not only through dia- 
logue but also through the suggestiveness of 
visual details contained in his visually important 
stage-directions, which so many producers have 
perverted, sometimes amusingly, always to a 
play’s detriment ’. 

The author goes through the printed texts of 
the modern plays of Ibsen’s maturity, from 
‘Pillars of Society ’ and *‘ A Doll’s House’ down 
to ‘When We Dead Awaken’, one by one, 
scene by scene, incident by incident, to show 
how Ibsen imagined them, described the picture 
that should be reproduced in a stage perform- 
ance and gave, as it were, an added dimension 
to the personages and situation. The chief 
elements in the pictures are, of course, the stage- 
set and lighting, the dresses and the grouping 
of the players in relation to one another and to 
the inanimate objects around them. Dr. 
Northam dwells on things like Hedda Gabler’s 
drawing-room—not only on the notorious stove 
into which Levborg’s manuscript is stuffed, but 
also the shop-made elegance of the new furni- 
ture, the fortuitous over-profusion of the 
flowers and the portrait of General Gabler look- 
ing through the wide door at the back from 
above the sofa on which his daughter will shoot 
herself with his pistols, on the dirty red- 
brown wig which covers the scanty and dubious 
white -hair of old Ekdal, on Mortensgaard’s 
sleek, foxy head and beard and on the large 
black shawl in which Nora returns from the 
party and which she again puts on just before 
leaving her home. to make quite clear that this 
is a solemn, tragic resolve. 
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Would you believe it? 
PEOPLE 
CAN BE 
CRUEL 


TO DOGS 
LIKE 
THIS ! 


WE ARE LIVING in an era of violence in which 
animals, being defenceless and unable to bear 
witness, are too frequently the bewildered 
victims. The pet you cherish is lucky. A 
twist of circumstance might have put your 
dog or cat at the mercy of motiveless brutality. 
It is the aim of the RSPCA to protect the 
animals which are unloved. But cruelty by 


ignorance is equally common. To combat it 
the Society undertakes the task of teaching 
owners to care intelligently for their pets, to 
feed them wisely, to assure their comfort and 
happiness. If you love animals please help to 
maintain these campaigns by sending a 
donation or keeping an RSPCA collection box. 
Please write to:— The Chief Secretary, 
(Dept. L), RSPCA, 105, Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Remember the 


RSPGA 
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The Rommel Papers 


Edited by Capt. Liddell Hart 

Rommel’s own great story of the war, ipcluding his daily 
letters to his wife. ‘‘ Immensely readable. It portrays war 
at its most exciting.” —THE TIMES 

Illustrated with Rommel’s own photographs, taken inaction 25s. 


Christopher Sykes 


TWO STUDIES IN VIRTUE. “A remarkably good 
book. He has a wonderful capacity for seeing the world 
through the mind and eyes of the people he describes. 
A portraitist of great distinction.” —ossERvER 


The Word 


ADRIENNE VON SPEYR is a Swiss doctor whose 
writings on religion have aroused considerable interest 
since her conversion to Catholicism. “The reader will 
find himself strengthened by a new experience of 
Christian sensibility.”—r, s, ELI0T 10s. 6d. 


COLLINS 


Maximum 
_ ema rere tenure 


INTEREST 
AND 
SECURITY 


STATE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Established 1931) 


en, Oh 


INTEREST 
ON SHARES” pPpREE 
rep ihe Socey “OF TAX 
@ Any amount accepted : 
up to £5,000 


@ Equal to £5.14.4 per 
cent gross 
For full particulars apply to The Secretary 
STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 
9 STATE HOUSE 


8 Buckingham Palace Gardens 
London, S.W.1 


Telephone: SLOane 9218/9 


The Russian Menace to Europe 


KARL MARX and FRIEDRICH ENGELS. Edited by. PAUL W. 
BLACKSTOCK and B. F. HOSELITZ, this volume contains articles, 
speeches, letters and news dispatches written by Marx and Engels 
at the end of the last century. They are startlingly appropriate 
to the international situation today. 20s. net 


Private World of Pain 


GRACE STUART, who suffered from arthritis for 30 years, 

gives an insight into that secret world in which people live’ 

alone with pain. She is the author of Conscience and Reason. 
10s. 6d. net 


A History of Chinese Philosophy 


DR. FUNG YU-LAN. The most complete work on the subject 
in any language, this book covers the period of the philosophers 
from the beginnings to around 100 B.c. Vol. II will be ready 
shortly. Vol. I, 40s. net 


Written by Hand 


AUBREY WEST. “It is a learned, loving disquisition on calli- 
graphy as a sweetening and civilising influence in our communi- 
cations and intercourse.”—JOHN CONNELL in Evening News. 
With many examples of handwriting. 2nd impression. 7s. 6d. net 


Monumental Brasses 


THE REV. HERBERT W. MACKLIN. C. C. Oman’s revision 
of the best guide to the splendid range of English church brasses 
summarizes the additions to our knowledge and brings up to 
date the county lists of brasses. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


George Allen & Unwin Lid 
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FABER 


European Communism 


FRANZ BORKENAU 
* First detailed history to appear 
of Communist movement in 
Europe. Later chapters dealing 
with post-war years provide . . 
invaluable data on the origins of 
present “‘ peace” policy.’—Daily 
Telegraph. * Should be compul- 
sory reading for every statesman 
and politician of the free world.’ 
—Time ©& Tide. 42/- 


Lost Trail 


FRANCIS CUNYNGHAME 
The true story of Klondike gold 
and A. N. C. Treadgold, the 
man who fought for control. 
‘Constitutes a vital chapter in 
the history of the New World’ 
—Sphere. ‘Makes fascinating 

reading.’ — PETERBOROUGH: 
Daily Telegraph. : 
With 15 photographs. 18/- 


The Malthusian 
Population Theory 


G. F. McCLEARY 

Dr. McCleary gives a non- 
technical account of ithe cele- 
brated theory formulated by 
Malthus over 150 years ago and 
discusses to what extent it fits 
the facts that confront us pee 
15/5 


The Great Palomar 
Telescope 

HELEN WRIGHT 
The full story of the giant 200’” 
telescope on Mt, Palomar in 
California, from its original con- 
ception to the day of dedication 
in 1948. With a chapter on 
the history of telescopes. 28 
photographs & 16 diagrams.12/6 | 


The Anathemata 


DAVID JONES 
“A work of art of permanent 
value,” —- KATHLEEN RAINE; 
New Statesman. ‘The reading 
and remembering of it will pro- 
vide a unique and nourishing 
excitement.’—-ROBERT SPEAIGHT: 
Tablet. * Can scarcely fail to be 
counted a great book.’ Listener, 
With reproductions of inscrip- 
tions & drawings. 25/- - 


On Learning the 
English Tongue 

VICARS BELL 
A fresh and intimate considera- 
tion of the nature of the English 
tongue, and of the ways in 
which one may learn to enjoy its 
treasures. ~ 8/6 


Everyone’s Book about 
the English Church 


F. C. HAPPOLD 
This simple yet scholarly book 
contains all the information that 
ordinary’ people require about 
the English church, from. its 
history .and opganisation  tto 
church ornaments and music. 
With 4 plates, 13 diagrams and 
drawings. 12/6 
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One might superficially pronounce this meti- 
culous, invariably accurate attention to the 
minutest details through some 200 pages to be 


an exercise of misapplied ingenuity or at least. 


an accumulation of notes possessing interest 
only to a morbidly reverent theatrical producer. 
The objection might be valid if it were not that 
Ibsen himself obviously attached the highest 
importance to what might seem mere accessories 
to his dialogue. A would-be painter in his 
youth, a stage-manager and costume-designer 
during the formative years of his young man- 
hood, he had a very highly developed visual 
imagination and an omnipresent sense of the 
stage. Not only the notorious elaboration of his 
stage-directions confirms this, but the careful, 
gradual focusing of personages and situations 
to their final clarity which is here traced with 
infinite patience through the successive drafts. 

Dr. John Northam may deal primarily with 
what the eye can see, but in doing so he has 
thrown a flood of fresh and valuable light on 
his author’s intentions and on the interpreta- 
tions which he wished .the judicious to put on 
each ‘Work in its entirety as well as with succes- 
sive episodes. He deserves the gratitude of all 
Ibsen lovers. 

Miss Eva le Gallienne’s work on a single play 
is not dissimilar, and, as she has been acting the 
part of Hedda Gabler for some quarter of a 
century, she has much of practical interest to 
say on the stage presentation to parallel Dr. 
Northam’s more literary approach. Dissatisfied 
with Archer’s translation, she has added a new 
one of her own, which is equally accurate and, 
in quality, seems much like his. 


Understanding Children’s Play 
By R. E. Hartley, L. K. Frank, and 
R. M. Goldenson. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s. 
Phantasy in Children 
By A. Davidson and J. Fay. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 


Over fifty years ago, in what proved to be the 
earliest experimental studies of the pre-school 
child, James Sully came to ‘two rather un- 
expected conclusions—one, that the essential 
foundations of character are laid during the 
first few years of life, and the other that 
throughout these earlier stages emotional ex- 
periences are far more important than intel- 
lectual.’ The detailed observations described in 
the two books now published—the first Ameri- 
can and the second English—start from this 
common basis. In different ways and with 
different preconceptions the authors have 
attempted to explore the inner nature of the 
child’s emotional development from bisth until 
he reaches the threshold of school. 

The American investigators have sought to 
preserve a scrupulously objective standpoint. 
Aided by a grant from the New York Mental 
Health Authority, they planned a systematic 
study of the play of nearly 180 children. Their 
primary object was to determine what kinds of 
play are natural or appropriate to each stage 
of mental growth, and how each recurrent 
activity is to be interpreted in the light of 
other information about the child. Their main 
conclusion is summed up in the statement that 
‘in all such activities the child is usually en- 
gaged, not only in expressing himself, but also 
in discovering himself’: he uses the experiences 
gained through play to organise his own emo- 
tions and ideas, and to fit the various objects, 
incidents, and people that have attracted his 


attention and excited his feelings into some sort, 


of workable and satisfying scheme. There is a 
practical corollary. The special way in which 
Johnnie builds himself a house of bricks, or 
Jessie takes her doll to the doctor may furnish 
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the observant mother with useful clues, not only 
to her child’s mental development, but also to 
his personal difficulties and his secret worries 
and fears. At the same time, when sufficient 
scope is allowed and suitable materials supplied, 
these primitive games enable the child himself 
to dramatise his problems and so very often to 
hit upon a happy solution. The detailed account 
of experiments with toys, blocks, water, clay, 
and, among older children, with pencil, paper 
and paints, should prove of great assistance, not 
only to the teacher in the nursery school or 
kindergarten, but also to every parent who is 
wondering what kind of facilities for play she 
should provide for a youngster who has reached 
this or that particular age, or who may be 
suffering from some special physical or mental 
handicap. 

The British investigators, instead of seeking 
to derive a theory from their observations, have 
attempted to show how their observations (or 
their interpretations of what they have 
observed) agree with the theory of emotional 
development originally outlined by Freud. 
Psycho-analysts have constantly been criticised 
for accepting, without any’ first-hand confirma- 
tion, the ‘memories’ of childish experiences 
related by neurotic adults, during psychiatric 
treatment. Dr. Davidson and Miss Fay believe 
that they can now offer full corroboration from 
their work with the normal child. As applied to 
children, however, there are two rival versions 
of the Freudian doctrine. Dr. Davidson and 
Miss Fay adopt the more speculative theories 
developed by Dr. Melanie Klein. According to 
Dr. Klein the spontaneous activities of the tiny 
child are largely the result of ‘ unconscious phan- 
tasies’ that. revolve round sexual and _ allied 
problems. The interpretations we are offered thus 
seem to credit him, even at the early age of 
two or three, with a detailed knowledge about 
such topics that most of us do not consciousiy 
acquire until we are grown up. These inter- 
pretations are generally treated as self-evident, 
though sometimes the child himself is asked to 
confirm them. But nowhere do the authors 


indicate that many of the principles which they / 


thus accept as axiomatic have been firmly 
denied by Miss Anna Freud, who claims to be 
the true exponent of her father’s creed. The 
incidents reported by Dr. Davidson and Miss 
Fay are certainly entertaining and often start- 
ling. Yet an anecdotal record of miscellaneous 
observations, collected on no very systematic 
plan and with no careful experimental checks, 
can hardly furnish convincing evidence for a 
theory of child psychology so remote from 
everyday experience. 


Hubert de Burgh: A Study in Constancy 
By Clarence Ellis. 


Phoenix House. 25s. 
‘Is not this that faithful and valiant Hubert, 
who so often hath preserved England from the 
wastefulness of aliens and restored her to the 
English? Who served so faithfully and con- 
stantly in Gascony, Normandy and other places 
in the time of King John that he-was sometimes 
compelled to eat horseflesh, his enemies admiring 
his constancy? Who secured our safety by scat- 
tering our enemies at sea?’ Many of us will 
remember from our schooldays the stirring sen- 
tences in which the smith, called upon to fetter 
the fallen Justiciar, refused to obey King Henry 
III’s emissaries; and even if apocryphal, the 
story served to epitomise for us Hubert de 
Burgh’s role as a patriotic Englishman, leading 
a nationalist party against French invaders, the 
continental favourites of Henry III, and a grasp- 
ing papacy. This was his significance as it seemed 
to historians of an earlier generation. Today we 
know that his services were of another order: 
to preserve the continuity of English government 
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during the troubles after King John’s reign, and 
to steer the country successfully through the 
minority of Henry III, when feudal excess might 
have gained the upper hand to our lasting detri- 
ment. 

Seen in: this light the story of Hubert de Burgh 
is worth telling, and Mr. Clarence Ellis makes a 
gallant attempt. It is no reflection on his pains- 
taking biographical study to say that much in 
the story of the last of the great Justiciars still 
remains obscure. Mr. Ellis goes some way in 
making us see the inconsistencies of the- self- 
made man, whose devotion to the interests of 
the monarchy, which had raised him from 
obscurity, was coupled with a wildly selfish use 
of high office for personal profit. But if some 
aspects of de Burgh’s character are illuminated, 
the recorded evidence is too fragmentary and 
uneven to reveal the whole man. Mr. Ellis cannot 
be blamed for the paucity of information, and 
he is to be congratulated on his refusal to fill 
out the blanks by undocumented inference and 
speculation. On the other hand no new ideas 
seem to underlie his study, and he is more suc- 
cessful in accounting for Hubert’s fall than in 
explaining his rise. If, as he writes, Hubert was 
“an unimaginative man of slow comprehension ’, 
“of no great sagacity and with little claim to 
statesmanship ’, how is the reader to explain the 
tight hold which he kept over government for 
ten highly critical and decisive years? This is 
not, and would scarcely claim to be, a book 
which adds substantially to our knowledge or 
understanding of the thirteenth century; but for 
the general reader it offers an agreeable, modest 
and trustworthy introduction to a period which 
is still of general interest as a time when, out of 
setbacks and in the ‘disintegrating world of 
feudalism, the ‘community of England’ was 
taking shape. 


The White Knight: A Study of C. L. 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll). By A. L. 
Taylor. Oliver and Boyd. 16s. 

Partly because of the pietas of his early bio- 
grapher, Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, but more 
through the complexities and inconsistencies of 
his own character, ‘ Lewis Carroll’ still remains 
something of an enigma. Indeed, recent writers 
such as Miss Florence Becker Lennon, who 
attempted to resolve the many problems relating 
to him with the aid of psycho-analysis, have 
only succeeded in demonstrating how far from 
the truth we still are. 

Mr. Taylor takes a diametrically opposite 
view, On most points, to Miss Lennon. He 
declares ‘that C. L. Dodgson was a normal, 
though peculiarly retiring and secretive in- 
dividual’; and attempts to prove that the decline 
in Carroll’s literary powers after Through the 
Looking Glass was directly due to‘his failure 
to win the adult love of Alice Liddell. Both these 
claims seem open to doubt. .A man whose 
favourite passion was photographing little girls 
in the nude and severing his connections with 
them as soon as they approached puberty is 
hardly normal, even by modern standards: and 
it is stretching probability a long way to infer 
from the conventional nostalgia of minor nine- 
teenth-century verse an attachment which runs 
counter to all we know of Dodgson’s pre- 
cariously balanced celibacy. 

But if we discount these two major points, 
Mr. Taylor’s study has much to recommend it. 
It is lacking in overall plan, and frequently reads 
more like a series of Society papers loosely 
strung together in book form: but it contrives 
to solve a number of minor problems very neatly. 
Mr. Taylor’s two main threads, which guide 
him through the labyrinth of elaborate sym- 
bolism which he discerns in the Alice books, 
are mathematics and High Church controversy. 
‘Four times five is twelve and four times six 
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WY eT eho 5:3 
is thirteen’, etc., is related convincingly to 
Scales of Notation: the germ of The Looking 
Glass is found in Fechner’s theories on the 
Fourth Dimension. When it comes to theological 
matters, Mr. Taylor (following in the steps of 
Sir Shane Leslie) tends to ride a hobby-horse: 


Bishop Colenso or the Dean of Christchurch 
pop up in the most unsuspected places. Tweedle- 
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dum and Tweedledee may represent High and 
Broad Church controversy; but it would be hard 
to apply this kind of canon to (say) the sur- 
realist verses in Sylvie and Bruno: ‘ Little birds 
are hiding Crimes in carpetbags...’. 

It is, further, hard to believe with the author 
that Dodgson consciously posed the symbolism 
of Alice. We have learnt from The Road to 


New Novels 
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Xanadu the subconscious processes that are 
necessary to produce such yerfect fusion, and 
Dodgson himself admitted of ‘The Hunting of 
the Snark’ (see page 154) that he did not know 
what it really meant. Nevertheless, Mr. Taylor 
has supplied us with much ingenious and 
extremely readable research on a_ perennially 
fascinating subject. 


In the Wet. By Nevil Shute. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
Escapade. By Rex Warner. The Bodley Head. 10s. 
Sundry Creditors. By Nigel Balchin. Collins. 10s. 6d. 
Farewell, Catullus. By Pierson Dixon. Hollis and Carter. 12s. 6d. 


R. NEVIL SHUTE has an axe to grind 

—a double-headed axe. One head, so to 

say, is the importance and energy of the 
Commonwealth nations (as opposed to the 
assumed superiority but all too obvious flaccidity 
of the Mother Country); and the other head is 
a well-argued contempt for the more ludicrous 
aspects of democracy—that is to say almost every 
aspect of democracy as it is at present under- 
stood. 

Mr. Shute grinds both heads to a sharpish 
edge, and the method he uses is this. In the Wet 
is a rollicking yarn of adventure in the Queen’s 
Flight of the R.A.F. as the author imagines it 
to be in 1980 or thereabouts; the trouble being 
that by 1980 a Labour Government which has 
lasted for twenty years is too mean and too 
vindictive even to allow the Queen a flight, so 
that it has devolved upon the Dominions, whose 
Liberal origins, it seems, have now led them to 
an anti-bureaucratic and comparatively tory 
position, to supply the ’planes and men refused 
to Her Majesty by the British. (Hence the intro- 
duction of the Commonwealth into the whole 
affair.) Proceeding from this point, Mr. Shute 
shows a team of loyal Australians rushing the 
Queen round an enthusiastic Empire (to the 
great chagrin of a meanly born Prime Minister, 
who wants \her handy to be bullied in London), 
saving her from a socialist plot, and helping to 
bring about an extraordinary coup, whereby she 
herself: disappears and a Governor-General js 
introduced into Great Britain to bring it into 
line with the sensible, laisser-faire progressive 
and non-authoritarian Dominions. 

Mr. Shute’s book, as a story, is well told and 
very exciting: as a piece of political propaganda, 
both skilful and entertaining: as a whole, a 
work of crude and ill-timed impertinence. As a 
storyteller, in the first place, Mr. Shute needs 
no references from me. As a propagandist, in the 
second, he is swift and penetrating in his denun- 
ciation of that cloddish anachronism, the one- 
man-one-vote system, and equally deft in 
demonstrating the ignorance, ineptitude and 
sheer brutishness of jumped-up politicians. In 
the third place, however, and that the most 
important in this context, I fail to see 
that there is anything in Australia’s record, 
beyond imperturbable self-satisfaction and a vast 
preponderance of sheep, to explain why it is 
proposed as a shining example, even in a 
putative future, to this country; and I most 
strongly resent Shute’s use of Her Majesty the 
Queen, even though he presents her with all 
respect and at thirty years’ time from now, as 
the supposed instrument of an insulting policy. 
It is a pity that so many merits are totally 
discounted by a conception remarkable at once 
for vulgarity, poltroonery and conceit. 

Rex Warner’s Escapade is carefully advertised 
as an entertainment pure and simple, written 
“for-no serious reason’. What more essential 
reason one could have for writing than a wish 
to entertain I have no idea. The fact remains 


that- Mr. Warner has, on this occasion, con- 
descended to entertain us; and, as -so often 
happens, condescension has ruined the gesture. 
For the plain truth is that Mr. Warner’s new 
book is a pretentious bore, a piece of self- 
conscious posturing by the oh so wise bachelor 
uncle who has consented to be clown at the 
children’s party. Just look at the red nose and 
the rouge! Just look at the lovable fellow 
floundering in a heap on the floor—breathing 
great gusts of stale cigar smoke with each bellow 
of fatuous laughter! Just look at the pink paper 
hat, tilted across the sweating forehead behind 
which the asinine quips and unending inanities 
are being conceived with such fertile and mad- 
dening monotony! Pile in, boys and girls, pile 
in; and after a scrummy tea we'll all listen to 
the story your kind uncle’s thought up specially 
for us. 

So here goes. Mr. Warner has thought up a 
village called Average (could it be Allegorical?), 
and peopled this village with a lot of amiable, 
English, Terence-Rattiganised crackpots. Into 
this village comes a certain Mrs. Helpless (my 
dears; it must be Allegorical), with a horse, brief 
shorts, and a jockey cap. She gets drunk on 
arrival: makes love to the Squire: plays up 
an old maid who is running a League for 
restoring England to its former glories: steals 
everything in sight: goes to the Cricket Match, 
where she makes more love to the Squire: and 
decamps in the evening with the funds of the 
League. There is also a Courting Couple, a 
Scholarly Canon, the canon’s Mischievous 
Nephew, a Colonel, a Butcher, and a Policeman. 
A perfect panorama of Englishe country life— 
and just about as pointless, allegorical or not. 
Now Mr. Warner is a most distinguished writer, 
and it is certainly true that this book has style, 
produces moments of hilarious funniness, and, 
above all, gives that fascinating twist to reality 
(that turn of the screw which propels us into a 
distorted yet somehow still agonisingly sober 
world), for which Mr. Warner is justly famous. 
But the style is ponderous; the moments of 
hysterical humour are hours apart; and as for 
Mr. Warner’s celebrated twist, he is merely, on 
this occasion, applying an old mould to worth- 
less wax. The whole thing is a regrettable instance 
of sentimentalised feudalism heavily laced with 
humbuggery. 

Nigel Balchin has given a detailed and 
intriguing background to a rather ‘poverty- 
stricken little story. Sundry Creditors is about a 
small factory, the people who work in it, and 
their relationships with one another both in and 
out of working hours. The factory itself is 
admirably done, its processes and policies very 
skilfully described; the people, in so far as they 
are concerned with the factory, or with one 
another through the factory, are well devised, 
four-square, sympathetic and plausible. It is 
when they react on one another in their private 
capacities that the trouble starts. Take Jack 
Partridge. He is an intelligent up-and-coming 


young operative with a place on the Works’ 
Council. We see him at work with his mates— 
good: resenting his father’s servile attitude to 
the boss class—excellent: getting into difficulties 
at the Council meeting through brashness, 
ignorance and a too clumsy sense of social 


. Injustice—superb. But when, on the other hand, 


he falls in love with the boss’s daughter, who 
returns his affection but has nothing to do with 
the factory, things do not run so smoothly for 
Mr. Balchin. He is a practised performer, of 
course, and can conceal a lot by sheer sleight of 
hand: but no amount of ingenuity can disguise 
the basic unreality, the desperate hollowness of 
his attempt at match-making between Jack 
Partridge and little Miss Rich Bitch. Technically 
it is a fine performance: it wouldn’t convince 
a child. 

The same goes for all Mr. Balchin’s people in 
their private lives—or lack of them. Only when 
the factory is involved or mentioned do they 
really begin to exist. But once granted this, once 
it becomes a question of industrial schemes or 
workshop relationships, the whole thing fairly 
hums along. In fact, of course, Mr. Balchin has 
written a documentary rather than a novel: his 
incidents are casual, day-to-day specimens of 
industrial life rather than a co-ordinated series 
of events leading to a finished and artistic whole. 
Some would say he has written ‘a penetrating 
study of social problems’. I should prefer to 
say that he is a top-flight journalist with a neat 
sense of humour, a lot of inside knowledge, and 
a quiet contempt for his fellows which, things 
being what they are nowadays, he tries to dis- 
guise as ‘human understanding’. Thank heaven 
he doesn’t succeed. 

Farewell, Catullus purports to be an account 
of the personal life of that remarkable and fiery 
poet. Now, if people must write historical novels 
about Rome, it is just as well for them to start 
with some sort of appreciation of Roman 
standards. These. were material, cynical, arro- 
gant, anti-social and robust. Sir Pierson Dixon, 
on the other hand, judges everyone from the 
viewpoint of a Groupist Housemaster at a tenth- 
rate Lancashire board-school. Catullus himself 
he represents as an incongruous adolescent at the 
confirmation stage, the sort of boy who is 
always ‘succumbing’ and ‘confessing’ and 
crying his myopic eyes out because he once took 
a look at his neighbour’s prose. No wonder, if 
this was the case, that Clodia (who comes out 
as a hell-fire Cork Street strumpet) jolly soon 
got fed up. 

Leave aside the sheer lameness of the writing 
and the whimsey self-conscious references to 
poor Catullus’ magnificent poetry; and then ask 
of your soul why Sir Pierson, who was and is 
a scholar of a high order, has spent much of 
his life studying a culture of which he seems to 
disapprove with a Wesleyan fervour only tem- 
pered by the timidity of a nurse-maid and the 
coyness of a shop-girl. 
: SIMON RAVEN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly ‘comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION ’ 
Back You Go 


FROM THAT MINE OF INFORMATION, Radio Times, 
I had dug up some half understood reference 
to ‘back projection’ in relation to the play 
‘Almost Glory’ which we saw on Sunday. 
Unscientific to a dangerous degree, I vaguely 
supposed that this term was descriptive perhaps 
of the story, which was yet another lollop:ing 
trot through the Schweinhund country 
of resistance melodrama; or perhaps to 
the fact that the characterisation owed 
something to a tear-jerker of an earlier 
war, ‘ The Burgomaster of Stilemonde’; 
or perhaps even to the cut of the dia- 
logue which took us back nearly as far 
as the ‘ Unhand me villain; how can you 
be so vile?’ of the Old Surrey. But the 
back projection was not apparently any- 
thing to do with regression, temporal or 
artistic. It is a device, if that is the 
proper word, whereby when the hero is 
supposed to be seen runn'ng through a 
Polish forest, instead of seeing him 
hustling past the cardboard bosquets of 
Lime -Grove, as in the bad old days, we 
now see him very evidently pelting along 
a road somewhere near (I think) Mid- 
hurst. All very convincing up to a point 
and sometimes almost . . . well, if not 
glorious, at least. as speedy and exciting 
as the Hopalong Cassidy films which are 
offered to us childish ones on Friday 
afternoons. But I cannot honestly say I 
thought such realism of rail and road 
and forest helped me to swallow the melo- 
dramatics of the piece. On the contrary, like 
the hired stage costumes worn in the open air 
in, say, ‘As You Like It’ on the vicarage lawn, 
the sentiments seemed all the more obv-ously 
fustian. Or was it that, with all this new freedom 
of movement, one ceased to make the proper 
charitable adjustments suitable for criticising 
television drama, and began unconsciously to 
liken the results to a film; which in this case 


‘A Social Success’, by Max Beerbohm, with (left to right) Peter Cushing as 
Robbins, Audrey Fildes as Lady Amersham, Dan Cunningham as Tommy 
Dixoa, Marjorie Stewart as the Duchess of Huntington, and Nicholas Hannen 


as the Earl of Amersham 


© Almost 


I would compare to an average, second-rate 
British picture, tolerably well acted? The Ger- 
mans, of course, were of the stage stagey: a 
convention of gruffness and accent which may 
do on the stage quite passably, but is extremely 
unreal outside a theatre; but perhaps they were 
no more unreal, if you stopped to think, than 
the Poles, whose idiom was more or less that 
of any tennis club within easy reach of the 
Southern Electric. 


These are, of course, familiar difficulties and 
would not be noticed adversely if one had been 
caught up in the drama. But there remained a 
painful discrepancy between the theme of 
Poland’s martyrdom and the rather novelettish 
flavour of the story of a bitter cynic who turned 
patriot. However, hero and heroine were watch- 
able enough. Mr. Colicos has the high cheek- 
bones and implacable stare which is said to be 
the new line in male beauty; Miss Thea Gregory 


Glory’, with John Colicos as Anton Jankowski, David 
Yates as Zygmus Radek, and Thea Gregory as Stepha Markenski 


“Take Away the Lady’, 
Inspector Clay, Raymond Huntley as Gordon Meslin, George Merritt as 
Detective-Inspector Murch, Hugh Kelly as Johnny Fellowes, and Elizabeth 


had both-charm and intelligence in her eyes. 
I could have done with fewer pictures of them 
lying apart through the night hours, flat on 
their backs and yearning up and away from 
the lens. ‘Chin up’ is a useful rallying cry in 
some situations; but it can be overdone as a 
camera angle. Indeed Mr. Colicos went to the 
length of spending the whole interval lying in 
a stupor of fatigue in the woods, unwakened 
either by subtitles which said ‘Interval’ across 
the bridge of his nose, or Dr. Ludwig 
Koch’s vociferous birds, or even the 
‘fearful bell’ which recalls us from the 
bathroom when the drama is about to 
grind into action again. This was a 
smooth and well contrived connecting 
link, one of many in a production which 
was technically most elegant. 

What plays are suitable for children? 
Well, obviously one of them is Thurber’s 
“Many Moons’. But is it so certain that 
a play like ‘Almost Glory’, off which 
children were sternly warned, is not in 
fact more ‘suitable to the young, or at 
least the adolescent? And what about 
last Sunday week’s strangling piece? 
Was that suitable? . 

‘Take Away the Lady’ had, as far as 
I know, no back projection to recom- 
mend it, or only in so far as it all took 
place in one of those top-floor Mayfair 
flats we know so well, with a fire escape 
up to the window and a cinema sign 
outside which flashes on and off like a 
lighthouse. There, in the full evening 
dress which goes with murder and rob- 
bery, dire events were toward; schoolboy stuff, 
some of it, with a positive rabbit of a young 
gent falsely suspected of one murder and most 
unsportingly saddled with another by Mr. 
Raymond Huntley in white gloves. A man from 
The Yard in a trench coat who kept forgetting 
his lines finally popped in at the last moment 


just when it seemed as if Mr. Huntley, who 


had earlier strangled a sharp and shrewish lady 
in white satin, was about to repeat this under- 


with (left to right) Ewan Roberts as Detective- 


Sellars as Pat Rann 
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standable manceuvre on a breathless ingénue 
in black diamanté. There were faint reminders 
now and again of ‘Dial “M” for Murder’, 
but they grew fainter as the play wore on. 
Margery Sharp’s ‘The Foolish Gentle- 
woman’, a deserved success of some seasons 
gone, gave Fay Compton and Betty Baskcomb 
excellent and rewarding parts to play. A curi- 
osity, too, was the playlet by Max Beerbohm, 
“A Social Success’, which trifles, not very 
lightly, with the amusing idea of a too popular 
man about town who tries to disgrace himself 
into a little peace and ostracism—without 
success. This was pleasantly done by Dan Cun- 
ningham and Peter Cushing, though one 
wonders what Max would say about television 
if, by some accident, he was ever to see it. 
Pieces of this length (half-an-hour) with a little 
idea to them (by Max or O. Henry or Maugham) 
ought to come into the programmes more often. 
They are less of a liability than such mammoth 
near-misses as ‘Almost Glory’, almost always. 
Puiire HopeE-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Rescue Party 


AT FIRST SIGHT, the name ‘The Interned’ 
(Third) meant nothing. One looked again idly, 
then whooped. It was J. R. Ackerley’s ‘ The 
Prisoners of War’ under another—and a better 
—title; and many students of the stage have 
wanted to seize this play. There are others of 
the same kind: plays, with a great reputation, 
that oddly are seldom revived in the theatre. 
The collector can only hope: it is remarkable 
how often the Drama Department will respond. 
“The Interned’, as we must call it now, was 
one of the first important plays of the nineteen- 
twenties to remember the world war. There 
had been the usual ephemeral stuff; Mr. 
Ackerley’s work would live. It was not the 
-brand of prisoner-of-war drama that would 
arrive twenty years on, with the familiar hut 
interior behind the wire, and the lashings of 
gloomily comic relief. The men of ‘The 
Interned’, in a Swiss hotel under the mountains 
during 1918, are confined to Switzerland until a 
Repatriation Committee adjudges otherwise. 
Their presumably grimmer experiences are be- 
hind them: here at Murren they can exist in 
relative comfort. 

So one would think. The play speaks differ- 
ently. These few officers live in a closed-circle 
world of waiting, of agonised repression. Their 
inter-relation is managed with an art never 
stifled by mere verbiage—the writing is spare 
and true—and there is tragedy indeed in Cap- 
tain Conrad’s final isolation, that dreadful in- 
articulateness when the listener could cry (with 
another dramatist): ‘The grief that does not 
speak whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it 
break’. Patrick Troughton was moving here; all 
the cast—produced by Mr. Grantham—did 
honour to a play of mental strife. 

‘Carelessly, one might suppose that “will 
Shakespeare’ (Light) was old news everywhere. 
Yet it is a piece more often quoted than heard; 
famed for text rather than performance. Again 
radio has done gallantly for it. When, early in 
the first act, Shakespeare said, ‘How many are 
there in the listening room? ’, I felt the other 
night that there were very many to whom 
Clemence Dane’s ‘invention’ would be high 
tidings. In 1921 it was an unexpected outcrop- 
ping of poetic drama: it did not last in the 
West End. Today it is no piece for the pedant, 
the niggling cynic. It is for a listener untroubled 
by bold invention—we must insist upon Miss 
Dane’s word—or by the purple passage (purple 

- can be the hue of royalty). It is easy enough to 
cut; and the radio version is wise. The Players 
are reasonably omitted. Nearly all that matters 
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is left; we heard it spoken aptly by Nancy Price, 
Joyce Heron, Mary Wimbush (Anne must have 
“a high sweet voice that shrills too easily’), Val 
Gielgud, and Leon Quartermaine. The verse has 
a beaconing quality that reminds me of a phrase 
from another modern poet, ‘They sign with 
conflagration the empty moors of air’. 

Words enough here; and words enough in a 
feature, ‘ Nemesis at Wycombe Abbey’ (Third), 
second of Michael Innes’ ‘ Discoveries in Shake- 
speare’. Miss Dane’s Will might have been 
dubious about Samuel Johnson and Maurice 
Morgann in urgent consultation upon the 
‘Works’. Johnson was a trying man; but Arthur 
Young’s expansive tones can commend him to 
us. His ‘ Proceed, Mr. Morgann, proceed! ? was 
the good-humoured rumble that presaged a 
summer storm. And IJ think of the voice, as it 
were full-vatted, in ‘ Cassio, Sir, is not a man I 
would wish to hug’. A strong cerebral set-to, 
then, in language that would alarm advocates 
of the sharp, casual phrase, and sustained with 
majesty by Mr, Young and Carleton Hobbs. 

Last, for a paragraph, farewell Content! 
Neither of the week’s new plays gave cause for 
rapture, or persuaded us that we should be 
seeking their revival in years ahead. ‘ No Cross, 
No Crown’ (Home), about a theorist in the 
toils, left me with the sound of Baliol Hollo- 
way’s expressive tones and, once and alarmingly, 
of his clattering typewriter. For me, Robert 
Kemp’s ‘ Henrietta, M.D.’ (Home), about the 
admission of women as medical students, 
proved to be butter-muslin domestic comedy 
that was not gienethencad in presentation. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Aspects of History 


SEVERAL OF LAST WEEK’S broadcasts in my 
department were concerned with history. It was 
Professor F. E. Zeuner who treated the subject 
in its broadest and longest aspect, his theme 
being nothing less than ‘ The Age of Life and of 
the Earth’. I am not sure how much I grasped 
when he explained the latest methods by which 
scientists estimate the age of the earth, but that 
was my fault, not his. He makes the listener’s 
task as easy as possible; not merely does he talk 
with a clear and precise enunciation, but he 
explains technicalities with admirable lucidity, 
so that I understood as much as my intellectual 
equipment permitted. But though my. under- 
standing failed me now and then, my imagina- 
tion was stirred throughout; indeed it was not 
only stirred, it boggled, as how should it not 
when asked to realise that the earth is several 
thousand million years old? 

C. V. Wedgwood contented herself with a 
period infinitesimal by comparison. She was 
talking about ‘ History in Pictures’, the history 
at present displayed in the portraits of kings and 
queens of England on the walls of the Diploma 
Gallery in Burlington House. She told interest- 
ingly and amusingly how our forefathers, who, 
as she put it, ‘abhorred anonymity’, assigned 
liberally and without justification the names of 
royal persons to old portraits, names which 
modern scholarship has patiently removed. But 
no doubt many of such pictures still remain 
hidden away in old houses; and so it is as well, 
Miss Wedgwood warned us, to be quite certain 
that an old picture so labelled is actually a por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots before falling into 
raptures before it. Miss Wedgwood has a nice 
way of spicing a learned talk already diversified 
by all manner of delightful sidelights with her 
own particular brand of dry humour. 

In a talk called ‘On a Fine May-day Morn- 
ing’, Hugh Sykes Davies, disdaining the giant 
telescope used by Professor Zeuner, focused a 
pocket microscope on a single day in the life of 
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Izaak Walton, the day on which he walked out 
of London towards Ware, as described in the 
opening chapter of The Compleat Angler, which 
was first published exactly 300 years ago. Mr. 
Davies, following some three centuries behind 
Walton, has made the same expedition, but 
London too has followed Walton over the earlier 
part of his journey and Mr. Sykes wisely covered 
this stretch in a_bus. Before describing the scenes 
through which he passed, some few of them 
little altered since Walton’s day, he touched in 
with a few vivid details Walton’s biographical 
and historical background. It was an attractive 
talk, fresh, lively, and well made. 

Historic occasion is nowadays a term grossly 
misused. We hear it on the lips of local orators 
when the chairman of a parish council opens 
a new bus shelter, or a parliamentary candidate, 
later proved unsuccessful, pays a brief visit to 
a village in his hoped-for constituency. But a 
Royal Academy Dinner may justly be called a 
historic occasion, and doubly so when Sir 
Winston Churchill and Earl Alexander are not 
merely among the guests but are showing pic- 
tures in this year’s Academy. The listener to 
such occasions, excluded from all but audible 
proceedings, is under a certain handicap unless 
he himself has dined correspondingly, in that he 
is tuned to a lower pitch. But I can truly declare 
this dinner to be the best I have heard. 

R: Gregor Smith, speaking on the Third 
Programme of the theologian Martin Buber, 
with special reference to Buber’s latest book 
Eclipse of God, gave the most impressive reli- 
gious broadcast I have yet heard. Buber is not 
always easy to understand, but Mr. Gregor 
Smith presented his ideas with extraordinary 
lucidity. He is an exceptionally good speaker, 
with a rich and precise vocabulary and a style 
which combines eloquence with simplicity, a 
combination by no means common. I hope we 
shall have more broadcasts from him. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Opera and Cantata 


OPERA IS DRAMA presented through music— 
dramma per musica as the old Italians rightly 
called it. And, though the spoken word may 
find a place in opera for special effects, it must 
obviously be used with discretion or the drama 
ceases to be musical. The short piece designed 
for radio performance by Patric Dickinson and 
Antony Hopkins, which was broadcast for 
the first time last week, seemed to me to err 
in its excessive use of the spoken word. The 
speaker’s function was not so much to acquaint 
us with the story we were to hear, as in postic 
language to set-the scene, to create the atmo- 
sphere. This was surely to usurp one of the 
special functions of music in opera. Quite 
apart from any theoretical considerations, these 
spoken passages broke up the musical composi- 
tion into short unconnected pieces, so that the 
music never really got going. Perhaps the com- 
poser’s experience in writing incidental music 
for radio drama has misled him into writing 
what is essentially incidental music here. It is 
good incidental music and the subject to which 
it was applied was worth exploring for it; own 
sake and was handled by the poet in a way 
suitable for musical presentation. I understand 
that ‘Scena’ was originally a scena for sofo 
voice and strings, and that the Gramatic form 
was imposed upon it subsequently; Herein, per- 
haps, lies the explanation of what seem<ed to me 
a failure, which had enough virtue in it to make 
an inquest worth while. 

Another new work produced last week was 
Anthony Milner’s ‘Salutatio Angelica’ for 
mezzo-soprano, choir, and chamber orchestra. 
This proved to be a singularly beautiful com- 
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“We owe so much 


to ‘our “seataring folk... 


LES ETS LENE. 
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Listen to Godfrey Winn* this coming Sunday... and 
learn how something of that debt can be repaid. 

He will tell you about King George’s Fund for Sailors, 
the central fund for all sea services—its purpose and 
scope and the kind of work it makes possible. 

More than 120 welfare and benevolent Societies derive 
their funds wholly or partly from K.G.F.S. Men and 
women, serving and retired, their families and dependants 


* The Week’s Good 
Cause, Sunday, 
May 10th, at 
8.25 p.m. on all 
Services. 


Home 


—it is to these Societies that they turn 
in times of trouble. The Society looks 
to K.G.F,S, for financial support. And 
K.G.ESvelooks tomo sae 


King George’s Fund for Sailors 
1, Chesham Street, London, S.W.1. 


EARN French quickly, easily by 

hearing it faultlessly spoken in 
your own home. The Linguaphone 
French.course brings you the voices 
of leading Continental teachers on 
the very latest high fidelity records 
which reproduce every fine inflection 
of the voice. It’s just as if the 
speaker were beside you. Very soon 
you find yourself speaking French 
with exactly the right accent because 
you never hear any other. 

The Linguaphone French course 
is available on 45 rtp.m. as well 


“LINGUAPHONE FOR LANGUAGES 


Learn the French 


they speak 
in France 


hy LINGUAPHONE 


as 78 r.p.m. records. But the 
standard 78 r.p.m. records are 
recommended wherever possible, 
because they allow you to repeat 
short passages as often as you 
please. This repetition is one of 
the secrets of the speedy and 
thorough learning by the Lingua- 
phone method. 

Send for free 26-page booklet 
which explains Linguaphone in detail 
and tells you how you can have a 
week’s free trial in any language in 
your home. 


*(REG’D) 
= 0-1) e ms POS) THIS@COUPONETODA Views saannt ee aimee cay 
| (Dept. $8) 
| NAME, snc0s0ag dsnoabes quupaes osc iuies aneschirs ol py sheave veubstasees candensebaekoas Ohicets exer DISROEL ner ee ttre | 

{BLOCK CAPS.) 

| ADDRESS. 002. evavsoVevecssy'sssnsvoietinasiesWee tend etas Scere cecucadeous uuneoteramenentacdcnte ser tede mer cea | 
| To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. $8), Linguaphone House, 1 
207 Regent Street, London, W.1 ! 

Please send me (post free) your 26-page book about Linguaphone and details of | 
1 the week’s Free [rial Offec. I am specially interested im the...........cscesseceeceeees 
| I 
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Introducing 


THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


When Shillibeer’s omnibus first clattered its 
way through the city streets in 1829 the citizens of 
London realised that here indeed was a_ public 
service worth knowing and using. _ 

Likewise, the London Assurance offer the 
public another kind of useful service by journeying we 
into print with selections from their own omnibus 
collection of insurance policies. 


“Life” is what you make it 


What kind of Life Assurance you need depends, 
of course, on you (not forgetting your depend- 
ants). Our booklet ““How to be Well Assured” 
can help you to choose the policy that suits you 
best. Would you care to read it? 


Aftermathematics 


After a fire on business premises the reckoning 
must include not only material losses but also 
reduced earning power and trading profits. An 
ordinary Fire Policy plus our Loss of Profits Policy 
sums up what is needed. 


Injury and Innocence 


However innocent of intent to injure a fellow- 
being,. you may be held liable for heavy damages 
quite accidentally caused to someone’s person or 
property. Our Personal Liability Policy provides 
indemnity up to £5,000 for any one accident— 
which is a lot of indemnity for 10/- a year. 


and please remember ... 


If you would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide information 
about any other particular policies or about insurance 
problems generally—pray make what use of us you 
wish. Our address is 1, King William Street, Depart- 
ment S.59, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 
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position with a Latin text on the subject of 
the Annunciation. Did not the term suggest 
sleek line and a concentration upon sharply 
defined detail, one might call it a piece of musi- 
cal Pre-Raphaelism. It is antique in manner 
without ever suggesting ‘ ye olde’ pastiche, and 
the fresh dance-like middle part recaptured the 
happy, simple mood of medieval faith un- 
hampered by doubts and Darwinism. The only 
blemish, as it seemed to me, was a moment of 
too dramatic (or should I say ‘too realistic ’?) 
passion at the repeated word ‘ ora’, which struck 
a wrong note. Or was this, too, a touch of 
medieval fancy, like the grotesques of the early 
sculptors? The work was excellently sung by 
Monica Sinclair and the Dorian Singers and 
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THE LISTENER 


the Goldsbrough Orchestra under Matyas 
Seiber. It was followed by Hindemith’s ‘In 
praise of music’ which it would be unfair to 
criticise as lacking sufficient interest, since it 
was expressly composed for the entertainment 
of the performers not of the audience. 

Having heard Carl Schuricht’s affected per- 
formance of the ‘Oberon’ Overture on. the 
previous Saturday, I tuned in to ‘ Sea-Drift’ 
last Thursday with some misgiving. But here 
the conductor’s sensitiveness, over-employed 
upon Weber, was an asset. Thomas Hemsley 
contributed a finely sung performance of the 
baritone solo, which only needed an added note 
of rapture to reach excellence. I must confess 
to playing truant during Bruckner’s Ninth Sym- 
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phony, finding in the aftermath of the Academy 
Banquet metal more attractive. 

I did listen to Mahler’s Ninth, upon whose 
long agonising the title of Martin Cooper's 
subsequent talk seemed the appropriate com- 
ment. Into this second of two talks on the 
music of the period 1890-1914 Mr. Cooper 
seemed to pack too many ideas. His first talk 
was a model of how music should be discussed 
on the radio, even as William Glock’s concurrent 
series, of which the latest was a ‘symposium’ 
on Beethoven with Wilfrid Mellers and Michael 
Hamburger assisting, seem to me so packed with 
thought that only the printed word which flies 
not nor dissolves in memory, can enable us to 
do them justice. DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


‘Musica ad Vincula 


A programme of music from Tregian’s anthology will be broadcast at 7.20 p.m. on Wednesday, May 13 (Third) 


OR over fifty years the Fitzwilliam 

Virginal Book, written about the turn 

of the sixteenth century by Francis 

Tregian the younger, has occupied an 
honoured position as the largest paving stone 
on the highway of musical history. Thus it was 
with amazement that readers of Music and 
Letters learned in 1951 of Dr. Bertram 
Schofield’s discovery of another volume of 
music—an anthology of madrigals for three, 
four, and five voices—in the hand of the same 
indefatigable copyist. A complementary volume 
to this book, containing madrigals for six and 
eight voices, is in the Drexel Collection in New 
York. The manuscript he had picked up at the 
auction of the Hurn Court library is now 
safely housed in the British Museum, under the 
press-mark ‘ Egerton 3665’. ‘a 

This monumental collection is an enormous 
affair of well over 1,000 pages, and contains the 
astonishing total of 1,200 works, Italian 
madrigals for the most part, by all the great 
Italian composers, and several that no one has 
ever heard of. The book had been lying on a 
shelf covered with the dust of three afd a half 
centuries, and its discovery after such a lapse 
of time was little short of a miracle. Its working 
days are by no means over; its rejuvenation 
began when it was handsomely re-bound in two 
parts for the convenience of students. Its music, 
set down in Tregian’s beautiful script which is 
almost as clear and fresh as the day he sprinkled 
sand upon the wet ink, fills yet another gap in 
our knowledge of the music of the past. 

The book has been a captive in more than 
the metaphorical sense, for there is strong evi- 
dence to show that it owes its existence to the 
chain of circumstances which fettered the two 
Francis Tregians to the Fleet Prison. Tregian 
the elder was the first of the melancholy list 
of politico-religious prisoners of penal times 
who served a life-sentence for his Catholicism. 
He sent his eldest son, Francis, to the seminary 
founded at Douai in 1572, which during the 
whole of -Elizabeth’s reign was to send over 
countless Jesuit priests to wage spiritual war 
against the English Protestants. At Douai young 
Tregian so distinguished himself as a scholar 
‘in filosophia, in musica, et nella lingua latina’ 
that he was selected by the principal, Cardinal 
Allen, to go with him to Rome as his personal 
aide. Early in his life the young man must have 
begun collecting music from his friends—among 
them Peter Philipps, who was a student with 
him at Douai—and in Rome he met many 
young composers of the new Italian school, who 
became his close friends. 

Tregian senior was only twenty-eight when 


he was first imprisoned. He was but one recusant 
among hundreds, and as the years dragged past, 
one might suppose that, since he was safely 
locked. away, his doings would have been of 
no interest to the statesmen. Yet his daily life, 
his “habits, his very facial expressions are 
minutely recorded by the resident Fleet spy, 
from whose dispatches to Cecil we hear often 
of the ‘son at Rome’. Throughoyt his im- 
prisonment Tregian kept his finger on the pulse 
of the Catholic resistance movement, and, 
although he was allowed to correspond with his 
friends on the outside, he was regarded with 
the utmost suspicion. When in 1601 he 
petitioned for partial release, ‘being grievously 
punished by the pains of the sciatica’, he was 
reported as being still ‘the most malicious and 
practising papist, having a son to negotiate all 
causes at Rome, and to return correspondent 
actions from thence’. His wife and daughters 
were allowed to live with him, and he passed 
much of his time in cultural pursuits. That 
the eldest son copied out the first part of the 
virginal book and much of the madrigal 
anthology for the family’s use is the only 
possible explanation for the existence of the 
three music books. The father had great hopes 
for his son, whom he never saw again. The 
new manuscript contains a copy of the well- 
known Ferabosco ‘4-note Pavan’, to the top 
line of which has been added a set of verses. 
The following extract has a peculiar significance: 

If Thou [God] hadst not beene sterne to mee, 

but let mee free, 

I had forgott myselfe and thee . . 

Who more can crave than Thou hast done? 

Thou gav’st a sonne to free a slave... 

The virginal book has nineteen pieces by 
Peter Philipps (it is in fact the only source of 
the composer’s secular keyboard works), one of 
which is the ‘ Pavana & Galiarda Dolorosa’ on 
a theme of Tregian senior. As one might expect, 
the new anthology contains more of Philipps’ 
unknown music, including settings for five-part 
consort of several of the pieces in the virginal 
book. Among the other new works are a batch 
by Giovanni Coprario (John Cooper), Giovanni 
Coudeno (John Cowden), and the elusive 
Richard Deering, all of whom were expatriates 
with young Tregian. The Elizabethan attitude 
to the Italianate Englishman is summed up in 
Roger Ascham’s terse remark: ‘ Imglese Italianato 
e un diavolo incarnato’. 

The greater part of the Egerton manuscript 
consists of Italian madrigals. There are over 
1,000 of them, meticulously copied out from 
printed part-books, or from manuscripts, many 
of them completely unknown, and all of them, 


as it were, variations on the same erotic theme. 
The subject of love, unrequited or otherwise, 
was the most popular one for madrigal texts; 
turning over the pages of Tregian’s book, one 
receives an almost audible impression of the 
acrobatics of anguish and the gymnastics of 
grief, which they so skilfully display. Young 
Tregian has even made three attempts at com- 
position himself. Early on in the book are two 
of his own Italian madrigals, which are lavishly 
decorated with intricate rhythmic patterns, 
ornamented with accidentals, and stuck all over 
with little pieces of paper bearing his second 
thoughts. They bring to mind Bacon’s strictures 
on cryptography, ‘They be not laborious to 
write and that they be impossible to 
decipher’. But at the very end of the 
volume, where a section is devoted to five-part 
consort works, is a little instrumental piece by 
Tregian called ‘Balla d’Amore’, which is a 
curiosity not only on account of its copyist 
composer, but also because it gives one a good 
idea of the standard of composition of the aver- 
age amateur at that time. 

About 1612 young Tregian, who had returned 
to England to manage his dead father’s affairs, 
was himself clapped into the same Fleet Prison. 
By this time, the copying of music had become 
a habit with him, and although he must have 
parted with the second part of the anthology 
(that in the Drexel collection), it is more than 
likely that the virginal book and the new 
Egerton manuscript went with him to gaol. 
His script changed almost impercept bly with the 
years, but it did change. Certain parts of both 
these books are in marked contrast to what has 
gone before. One can but hope that his years 
of patient work came in the end to mitigate the 
effect of the Fleet’s two most prominent f:atures: 
the smell and the ‘noise. As to the first, the 
prison itself straggled alongside the Fleet ditch, 
and past its windows crawled the refuse of half 
London. The noise was provided by Tregian’s 
last companion, Sir Francis Englefield. who was 
the rowdiest prisoner in the Fleet’s long his- 
tory. One can well imagine how often Tregian’s 
quiet concentration would be shattered by 
shrieks of laughter and the slamming of doors, 
with his ink-horn executing a lavolto. 

In 1619 he slipped out of life with as little 
éclat as he had entered it, leaving behind him a 
permanent monument to his industry, and an 
especial place in the hearts of all lovers of early 
music. The Egerton MS. is about to emerge 
from its 340 years’ retirement: to borrow a 
phrase from Ravenscroft, ‘the things which 
many heretofore have privately ioyed in. may 
now by this meanes, publikely be inioyed ’. 
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LCL. Tecunreat Service 


HE chemical industry’s ability to meet the needs of 


customers at home and to succeed against competition 
abroad is determined largely by the efficiency of its technical 
service—that is, the advice and assistance it gives to those 
industries that use its products. The man who buys 
heavy chemicals is not persuaded to do so by high-pressure 
salesmanship or intensive advertising. He buys them 
because they are the necessary raw materials of his business, 
and he tends to go to a concern which not only enjoys a 
reputation for quality but supports its products with 
technical service. 
Technical service works in two ways. It confers obvious 
and direct advantages on the consumer, and the chemical 
industry also benefits. Out of the experience of its 
technical service are born new products and new techniques, 
to improve efficiency in many trades. I.C.I. employs 
hundreds of qualified men in this specialist organisation, 
which covers nearly every branch of In- 
dustry and Agriculture at home and 
abroad, and costs over £1,000,000 a year. 
Such an organisation can only be main- 


tained by a large-scale enterprise. 


Doubting Thomas? For years the name of Gordon Russell has 
meant to many people fine woods, fine furniture—yes, and possibly fat 
cheques too! They now find it incredible that some Gordon Russell furni- 
ture is inexpensive. And the obvious reaction is, ‘‘standards must be 
lower’’. If you think that way we can only say one thing to you: go and 
look at our dining room, bedroom and occasional furniture. We can send 
you descriptive leaflets and the name of the nearest shop showing them. 
When you go there examine each piece closely, inch by inch, joint by joint. 
That will prove to you that good furniture need not be expensive. 


Ed Gordon Russell Limited 


BROADWAY - WORCESTERSHIRE 
cac7 


Piease do not tease! 


Those curious discs of Three Nuns do not need teasing — 
except, perhaps, the few at the top of the pipe bowl. Each 
disc is a complete blend in itself. Each smokes so slowly 
that a pipeful of Three Nuns is a delightfully 
prolonged performance. 


dime Httee Nuns 


ORIGINAL BLEND * EMPIRE BLEND 
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For the Housewife 


VERY year I think how quick and easy 

it is to preserve eggs—simpler almost 

than preserving fruit and _ vegetables. 
There are several methods, but all depend on 
the principle of sealing the shells so that air and 
microbes are kept out. 

Probably the simplest and most popular way 
is by the old method of using a solution of 
water-glass, and it is still a very good way, too. 
Success dioes, however, depend on following 
the rules, though fortunately these are very 
simple. First and most vital of all, the eggs 
must be fresh, ideally not much more than 
twenty-four hours old, and if you keep hens 
yourself you will not have much trouble about 
this, as you can add them to your store a few 


at a time, when you are able to collect them. Do. 


not preserve them straight from the nest, but 
allow the necessary twenty-four hours for them 
to cool and, so to speak, settle down. If you 
have to buy them, it is more difficult, but do 
see that they are not more than, say, a week 
old, if possible; for the older they are, the less 
likely are they to keep well. Look them over 
carefully, but do not wash or handle unneces- 
sarily as this destroys the protective ‘bloom’. 
If one or two are just slightly soiled, wipe over 
lightly with a clean, damp cloth, but really dirty 
eggs should never be preserved, nor, of course, 
those that are cracked. 
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By PHYLLIS GARBUTT 


One of the special galvanised pails with wire 
strainer makes an ideal container as the eggs are 
easily lifted out without having to fish about for 
them. Failing this, you can use any other clean, 
galvanised utensil or a stoneware crock. What- 
ever you use, however, do see that it has a well- 
fitting lid or the liquid will evaporate and some 
of the eggs are likely to become uncovered. If 
this should happen, add some water to make up 
to the original level. And as the strength of water- 
glass purchased does vary a little, when you 
come to prepare the solution it is most im- 
portant to dilute carefully according to the 
directions on the tin. First, mix with hot water 
and then add the required amount of cold. Stir 
well and leave until quite cold before placing 
the eggs in the pail. Try to get the pointed ends 
downwards, and do not over-fill. 

If your storage space is limited there is a 
lot to be said for dry pickling, as it is called, 
as this does away with the necessity for coping 
with a pail of liquid. Eggs preserved in this way 
store compactly and will keep satisfactorily for 
several months. One method involves the use 
of a special type of preparation consisting 
essentially of a fat dissolved in a liquid. Im- 
merse the eggs in this, one at a time, using a 
piece of wire with a loop at the end, and leave 
them to dry on‘a wire rack for an hour or two; 
or with some products it is almost better if you 


Storing Kggs for the Winter 


can leave them overnight. In any case, do 
exactly what the directions tell you. After the 
solvent has evaporated it leaves a fine ceating of 
grease which seals the pores of the shell. 

Pack the treated eggs broad end up in a 
ventilated container, such as a basket, or if you 
use a wooden box bore a few holes in it. Store 
in a cool, dry place, and it is as well to turn 
the eggs in two or three months’ time to avoid 
any of the yolks becoming displaced and stick- 
ing to the shells. 

One word of warning: do not be tempted 
to.preserve duck eggs. Some people I know do 
it successfully but there is an element of danger, 
and I always think it is wise to take safety-first 
precautions with food.—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


Lorp KINROSS (page 746): author and journal- 
ist; served in R.A.F. and Diplomatic Service 
in Middle East during war; author of Grand 
Tour, Lords of the Equator, fourneys in 
Cyprus, etc. 

ARTHUR RANSOME (page 756): author of child- 
ren’s books and of Rod and Line: with 
Aksakov on Fishing, etc. 

R, J. Z. WERBLOWSKY (page 758): lecturer in 
the Department of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Leeds 
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Crossword No. 1,201. _ 


Portmanteaux. 


By Topher 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, value 
30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, May 14 


The across lights form a continuous closed chain of 42 
words, each of which begins with the last two letters of 
jts predecessor. In the diagram these two letters appear 
only once, e.g., CASTRIKEEL for CAST, STRIKE, 
KEEL. The words themselves are to be written in normally, 
i.e., from left to right on each jine and proceeding from 
the top to the bottom of the diagram, but only on lines 
1, 7, and 9 does a word actually begin at the beginning 
of a line, and only on lines 1 and 3 does a word actually 
end at the end of a line. Clues to these words are grouped 
by word-length and within each section are arranged in the 
order in which they occur in the full series of words in 
the closed chain, As the latter is continuous, there is no 
actual. beginning or end to it and the word whose clue 
comes first in each section may, therefore, be at any point 
in the series. 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


3-Letter: Prior to destined success or run together by the 
sound of it. s 
4-Letter: 1. The girl to start taking over. 2. ‘ The great 
open spaces where are >. 3, Accept assurance. 
4. Conversely in language? No, just. conversely. 5. A 
negative feature of one of Bennett’s five towns. 6. Just 
a matter of dress. 7. Bring up what is often brought up. 
8, Fish in other form. 9. Peace and security. 10. Alter back 
to front after cutting out centre square—it’s a matter of 
years. 11. Tumbled in a manner fit to startle anyone. 
5-Letter: 1. Bar stress. 2, Material altered for a headless 
driver in Spain. 3. A rice crop of common appearance. 
4. Over regular assault. 5. Reverse the snare or you'll see 
the general run. 6. Examine a protection for the seed. 
7. Great protection for the frame. 8. Introduce the lady 
after us. 

6-Letter: 1. A canopy for 6d. Officials of the 
ancient world could find themselves a motor in the 
modern world. 3, Turn the mad child round 
Pharaoh’s ancestor. 4. Jacob is a very fool’sh fond 
old man when he’s backed. 5 (Rev.). Small surfaces 
are little more than realities. 6. Proverbial producer 
of novelty. 7, The vest is behind in a container. 
8. The working bee has no part in the contest. 
9. Fly; it may give you an anag, of an anag. 
7-Letter: 1. Fury entirely the centre of a direct 
order. 2. Register in tones likely to be used by a 
naval man acting like a landlubber. 3. Yet in con- 
junction with coal useful to a parson, 4. A’ division 
introduced by a party. 

8-Letter: 1. Set in a match is cut short, 2; Lose 
colour; there’s a dead end. 3. Wire edge obstructed 
from right to left. 

9-Letter: 1. Damned American decay backward 
people spread for drying. 2. Set off and perhaps 
finish up with eating. 3. Go steal upstairs for a 
change without stilts; it’s an important tribunal. 
4. To be more precise shirt needs to be altered 
with care, 5. Experimental conjecture, 

11-Letter: In the end it’s just a question of the 
future. 


DOWN 


1. Catch by means of 10R (6), 2. Mandragora 
perhaps for Scipio (9). 3. Brtttle in what might be 
termed an unscrupulous manner (4). 4. It’s a 
success when he leaves the port (3), 5. He came delicately 
to Samuel (4). 6. Did Longfellow’s penitent thief say we 
were drunk? (5S). 7%. The same horse after it would be 
mean (3). 8. Slow beating (4). 9. A glut rather displays 
its type (5). 10. See 42. 11R. See 17. 12R. He has had 
experience (6), 13. Urge a mat for use at the bedside (8). 
14R. An agricultural strip, once wood (4). 15. Don’t scold 
the flatterer when you want attention (3), 16R. Inner 
canals. (6), 17 and 11R. Lean (4). 18. To be found up the 


pole is a real possibility (7). 19R and 35. He is inferior to 
start with but is allowed to hold (6), 20. See 22. 21R. A 
core in a sheath in the garden (5). 22 and 20. Resin is 
half, made of milk (6). 23. Become a hog in a roundabout 
way (3). 24. Hindu goldsmith in person arrested him (5). 
25R. Provide entertainment with the addition of an 
unpleasant character in Scotland (5), 26. To escape failure 
is a duty with age (4). 27. Bolingbroke referred to its rude 
ribs (6), 28. A fragment of anything made to produce a 
hundred pounds (6). 29R. Crown could be altered to 
hide rope (5). 30. ‘I do not set my life at a pin’s % 
(3). 31R and 41. Presumably the young lady who rode on 
a tiger was one (4), 32R. Superlatively Caesar’s so that 
preceding it would ‘make little difference (4). 33. Here is 
more besides (3). 34. To produce young is only part of 
the answer in this case (3). 35. See 19R. 36. In conse- 
quence you get last without work (3). 37 and 38. See 43. 
40R and 39R. ‘ His rash fierce blaze of cannot last ” 
(4). 41. See 31R. 42 and 10. Stalk a Manx cat (4). 43 and 
38 and 37. Last words (5). 


Solution of No. 1,199 


NOTES 


Across: 2. Dampy. 4. Overact. 6. Decalitre. 8. Slimly. 
9. Paling. 11. Grieved. 12. Prosily. 14. Satinet. 15. 
Organon. 17. Falter. 18. Hearth. 19. Melanic. 22. Justice. 
24. N.olite. 26. Persian, 27. Hangar. 28, Costly. 29. 
Mistiness. 31. Wyverns. 32. Quell. 

Down: 1. Madrid. 2. Becalms. 3. Stapler. 4. Javelin. 
5. Bannock, 6. Fervid. 7. Hilary. 8. Fomenting. 10. 
Legislate. 11. Granite. 13. Tussore. 14. Nates. 16. Herse. 
20. Valise. 21. Angelic, 22. Byronic. 23. Nicety. 25. Release, 
26. Heavily. 30. Argute. 


Prizewinne:s: Ist prize: W. Langstaff (London, 
W.14); 2nd prize: H. S. Tribe (Sutton); 3rd prize: 
Rey. P. Lewis (Lyminge). 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE! 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree; not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development of 
mental abilities. .Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all, 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are, 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, corréc- 
tions of your workandsolution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 17,000 ‘Successes at 
London University Examinations, 1925-1952. 


®@ Write for PROSPECTUS to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Service. 
E.M.I. INSTITUTES, associated with H.M.Y., 
MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, etc. 


POST NOW TO: E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 


Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book. 


NAME 
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YOUR PEN CAN PAY for YOUR HOLIDAY! 


Your holiday this year, next year and all the years to come can 


provide unlimited material for articles and short stories. 


Once 


you learn the art you can always make money. 
The London School of Journalism has had over 30 years of 
unbroken leadership throughout the world in training writers by 


post. 


It is the quality of the personal instruction that makes the 


difference between success and failure, the quality that caused 
“Truth” to say: “The LSJ claims less and achieves more.” 

The School is under the patronage of the Rt. Hon, Lord Camrose, 
Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E., 


Sir Newman Flower. 


If you feel that you have a bent for writing, you should write to 
the School for advice. As a preliminary you should obtain the free 
book “Writing for the Press” which gives full details of the methods 
which have enabled many thousands of people all over the world to 


profit from their writing. The 


there is no time limit. 


fees are low, advice is free—and 
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LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
ENTRANCE 


Entrance to London University for the purpose 
of obtaining a Degree (open without residence) 
is now primarily by means of the GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. There are 
two methods of qualifying and no upper age 
limit. U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students 
by post at very moderate fees which may be paid 
by instalments. Courses are also given for the 
General Certificates of other Examining Bodies, 
e.g. Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., which 
under certain conditions will be accepted by 
London University as satisfying the minimum 
entrance requirements. 


@ Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 


If you have a MS. send it with your letter addressed to: 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57, Gordon Square,_London, W.C.1. 


MUSeum 4574 


“There are LSJ students all over the world”? 


fill up 
and feel the 
difference 


One of the pleasantest 


things to Shell is the way it is making so 


many friends among the younger motorists — as well 


as keeping the old friends who are delighted to have 


it back. News of a petrol that proves by results 


always travels round — and no matter 


where you travel in Britain... 


YOU CAN BE 


@ 


~ 


SURE OF 


The Western 
Highlands 
& islands 


by MACBRAYNE’S 
& BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Within easy reach but half the world 
away from your eyeryday cares and 
worries, Fully illustrated guide P14 
free from David MacBrayne Litd., 
44 Robertson Street, Glasgow, C2 or 
acerediled Agents. Details of trains 
and fares from Railway Stations, 
Offices and Agencies, 


LO eer 


HOW TO’ SEE THE 


SPITHEAD REVIEW 


IN COMFORT—AT 
REASONABLE COST ! 


Come aboard P.S. ‘MEDWAY QUEEN,’’ and see 
the CORONATION REVIEW OF THE FLEET, at 
Spithead, June 15th, in comfort for only 12 gns. 
inclusive! In aid of its funds The Y.W.C.A, are Sole 
Agents of the ‘‘Medway Queen” for this historic 
event. Fee includes; Special return train London. 
Cruise down Southampton Water. Wonderful view of 
FLEET REVIEW by H.M. THE QUEEN, and fly-past of 
300 Naval Aircraft. Illuminations and Fireworks. 
All meals including 4 course Dinner. Commentary by 
Royal Naval Officer. 


LIMITED BOOKINGS, 


Apply NOW to: 
Y.W.C.A. 108, Baker Street, London, W.1. 
(WEL. 6591) 
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THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1 


SESSION 1953-54 


Enrolment can now be made for the 
following full-time courses:— 

(1) Preliminary and Final B.Sc. 

(Econ); B.Sc. (Sociology); and 


Final B.Com., of London 
University. 

(2) Commercial Studies and Admin- 
istration. ; 


(3) General Secretarial Studies. 


(4) Professional Course for 
Accountants. 

(5) Professional Course for 
Statisticians. 


Enquiries and applications to the Head 
of the School of Commerce, from whom 
a prospectus can be obtained. 


University 


Correspondence College 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 
SSeS 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library, Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write teday for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST: ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4, 


FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN-ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 
Everything seems to fit like a jigsaw puzzle; 
You actually read, write and speak French 
all the time, which gives you confidence. 
You know that it will only be a matter of time 
until you master the language. (L.1226) 
HIS letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages 
by the Pelman method, 
This wonderful method enables you to learn 
aforeign language without using a word of Eng- 
lish. Grammatical complexities are eliminated, 


Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 


The Pelman method is explained in. four 
little books, one for each language. 

French, Spanish, German, Italian. 

State which book you want and it will be 
sent to you by return, together with aspecimen 
lesson, gratis and post free. 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

London, W.1. 


ONE OF 
THE MANY 
GREAT 
PIANISTS 

WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Primed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broad 


London, W.1—AlIl editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
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